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THE LATE MADAME BONAPARTE, 
CLosE oF A NotTaBiLy Romantic CAREER, 


6 + KNOW the most beautiful young woman in the 
l world, whom you must marry ’’—this, in 1803, from 
a Baltimore lady to Jerome, brother of him who was des- 
tined to shatter empires by a nod. Jerome had served 
under General Leclerc (Pauline Bonaparte’s first hus- 
band) in Santo Domingo, and, after carrying dispatches 
home to France, had gone to Martinique to command a 
frigate. He was invited to Baltimore, and there, at the 
house of Samuel Chase, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he met Betsey Patterson, then 
eighteen. Her mind, richly stored by her tender, religious 
and highly cultured mother, was quick, her witsparkling, 
her manners sprightly and coquettish, and her beauty 
simply dazzling. Patterson pére was a frugal, thrifty, 
well-to-do business man, of strict integrity in business 
matters, but close and arbitrary in his family relations. 
Miss Patterson was desirous of seeing the distinguished 
Frenchman, and Jerome’s curiosity was piqued as the 
prettiest girl in Baltimore had been sent to Virginia in 
order to be keptout of his way. The young lady contrived 
to attend the city races, and came face to face with her fate. 
Miss Patterson wore a buff-colored silk dress, very scanty 


as to drapery, a large fichu, and a huge Leghorn bonnet, 


trimmed with pink gauze and long ostrich feather. 
Jerome was an ardent wooer ; the maid was willing to be 
won, as it had been predicted that she was to wed a 
distinguished Frenchman, “ a prince in disguise”; and on 
the twenty-ninth day of October, 1803, a license for their 
marriage was issued. A hitch occurred, however, and 
the marriage did not take place till Christmas Eve, 
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Bishop John Carroll, brother of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, tying the knot in accordance with the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The bride wore a plain and 
very scanty India dress, with old lace, and a string of 
pearls at her throat; the groom, a rich laced and em- 
broidered purple satin coat, the white-lined skirts of which 
reached his heels, knee-breeches, diamond buckles and 
powder. Fonaparte, who had other views anent the 
career of his brother, was highly incensed at the mar- 
riage. On the 20th of April he caused the French Minis- 
ter of Marine to write to the French Consul at New 
York his resolution “that no money shall be advanced on 
the order of citizen Jerome,” and to “ prohibit all captains 
of French vessels from receiving on board the young 
person to whom the citizen Jerome has connected him- 
self,” and to insist on Jerome’s return to France by the 
first French frigate. Such were the wishes of the First 
Consul, “ whose inflexibility can be compared to nothing 
but the vastness of his conceptions.” 

It was not until March 3lst, 1805, that Jerome em- 
barked at Baltimore on board the Hrin, with his wife, for 
Spain. They had set sail on the previous August, but 
had been wrecked. Madame Bonaparte’s wadded pelisse 
nearly proved her destruction, as its weight kept her 
under water ; but asailor fished her up, and shortly after- 
wards, at a hospitable farmhouse, she scandalized her 
aunt by “enjoying roast goose and apple-sauce, instead 
of kneeling in thanksgiving.” Arrived in Spain, Jerome 
quitted his wife and proceeded to Paris, and on the 3d of 
May, 1805, the report of the annulling of the marriage 
reached Philadelphia. Madame Bonapartearrived in Lon- 
don, where, at Camberwell, July 7th, 1805, was born her 
son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. 

(Continued on page 119.) 
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THE NEGRO EXODUS. 
6¢ (P\HE Negro Exodus” from certain 

States of the South into the State of 

Kansas has assumed proportions 
which give to it the significance of a public 
event. Where such a tidal movement has 
set in, we may be sure that general and not 
individual causes are at the bottom of it. 
That these causes are complex might be 
inferred from the complexity of all general 
phenomena in the figure of modern society, 
but the variety of considerations which 
have given impulse to this popular migra- 
tion may still further be inferred from the 
conflicting opinions of the men who under- 
take, from different points of view, to ac- 
count for ita origin. 

That the movement indicates a state of 
unrest and dissatisfaction on the part of 
the colored population in certain quarters 
of the South cannot be disputed in the pres- 
ence of the facts now passing before our 
eyes. And the force of the pressure which 
has set this column of emigrants in motion 
eannot be duly appreciated without taking 
intv account the natural immobility of the 
begro race and the strength of its local at- 
tachments. Some, indeed, of the causes 
impeliing this movement lie upon the sur- 
face; others there are which plant their 
roots deeper in the social stratification that 
prevails at the South. 

That the negro in some parts of the 
South finds it difficult to exercise his politi- 
cal franchises; that in many cases and in 
many respects he suifers a curtailment of 
his civil rights, and that he often falls a 
prey to fraud in his business dealings with 
the superior race, are charges that have 
been so frequently made by party politi- 
cians, in the apparent interest of a profit- 
able political agitation, that many people 
had come to be wearied with their iterance 
on the public ear. And if the present 
movement at the South shall have no other 
effect, we may at least hope that it will lift 
such disputed questions as these into the 
higher plane of social science, and there- 
fore above the storms and clouds of 
purely controversial politics. 

The Southern Democrat, who may have 
denied the truth of the accusations brought 
against his political confederates by the 
Northern Republican, will now find a new 
difficulty in clearing his skirts from these 
imputations. But just in proportion as he 
recognizes the tenability of the charges 
laid at his door he will be plied by incen- 
tives to work for a correction of the evils 
he can no longer ignore; for the present 
hegira of the colored people in Louisiana 
and Mississippi has a significance which is 
social and economical ag well as political. 

The abolition of slavery as a cousequence 
of the late war disposed of the ‘‘Slavery 
Question” in the United States, but left be- 
hind it a question which lies still deeper— 
the right disposition of an inferior race 
suddenly absorbed in the body politic. 
Questions of race lie deeper than questions 
of politics or questions of public economy, 
as the experience of all nations has shown 
in allages of the world. ‘‘The Turkish 
Question,” which will not down in Europe 
at the bidding of all the Great Powers, is a 
question of race which concerns itself with 
the difficult task of finding a modus vivendi 
‘for, populations residing within the same 
territorial limits but having no affinity in 
point of national lineage. ‘‘ The Indian 
Question” inthe United States is a question 
of: right adjustment between inferior and 
superior races, between higher and lower 
civilizations, brought into contact by the 
necessities of their competing geographical 
distribution, without having been able to 
discover the just and proper relations im- 
posed on each by the laws of Nature and 
Providence. And in like manner ‘‘the 
Negro Question” in the United States is 
one which calls for the large handling of 
statesmen, rather than forthe petty bicker- 
ings of small politicians at the South, 
trampling on the rights of the colored race 
without pity or remorse, and of small puli- 
ticians at the North, who would fain keep 
the ‘‘wrongs of the negro’ as a part of 
their political capital, without laboring for 
the removal of those wrongs in their causes 
as well as in their effects. 











And, hence, it is in this view that we 
augur beneficent results from the pending 
‘*exodus.” Whatever men may affirm or 
deny with regard to its political aspects 
and its social bearings, they cannot deny 
that it brings home to the business and 
bosoms of the Southern people an economi- 
cal question which is fraught with the most 
immediate and vital importance. The 
labor system of the South is in danger of 
being disturbed by this popular ‘‘ landslide.” 
The expulsion of the Huguenots from France 
impoverished the industry of that country 
for a whole century, and built up arts and 
manufactures in England and Germany at 
the expense of arts and manufactures in 
France. Unity of religious faith, purchased 
at the cost of reason and justice, was found 
to be a dear acquisition in the days of 
Louis XIV., and unity of politics in the 
‘*solid South” will be found a dear acqui- 
sition if purchased to-day at a similar 
sacrifice. For it requires no perspicacity to 
perceive that a fearful depletion will be 
wrought in the Jabor system of the South 
if this exodus should become chronic and 
general; and if the politicans of that sec- 
tion should be insensible to the economical 
aspects of the movement, it still remains 
to say that its purely political bearings 
would perhaps become apparent to them if, 
at the next Presidential election, it should 
be discovered that the influx of negro 
voters into the North had resulted in a 
‘* solid North ”’ for the Republican Party. 
It would then be perceived, though perhaps 
too late for repentance, that the dilemma in 
which the South is placed has a political as 
well as an economical horn on which to 
gore its victims. 








THE NATIONAL CREDIT. 


OW that we have got down to a specie 
basis, our national credit is scarcely 
second tothat of any other country in the 
world. Outside of England and the United 
States, thereis nonation that can floata four 
per cent. at par, taking present value of their 
respective securities as a basis of compari- 


son, although France can very nearly do so.° 


Her obligations bearing five per cent., and 
having long time to run, are quoted at 110 
and 111. The United States has no five 
per cents. with long time to run, but mea- 
sured by the value of our other obligations 
a long-time five would be worth now about 
114. German fours are worth 96, and it is 
a singular fact that in the German markets 
a United States four per cent. obligation 
rates a little higher than a German. ‘The 
credit of Italy ranks high, her fives being 
at par, but it is below that of the other 
countries named. The three per cent. con- 
sols of England arenow worth 96. The four 
and a half per cents. of Russia are worth 
but 76, and those of Norway 96, while those 
of the United States are worth 108. The 
threes of Spain are rated at fourteen cents 
on the dollar, and South American securi- 
ties are for the most part little more valu- 
able. The threes of Mexico are worth but 
eight cents on the dollar. With wise finan- 
cial management and a stable policy, our 
credit in time will surpass in the money 
markets of the world that of every other 
Power. 

This result, however, will not be at- 
tained if the inflationists in Congress can 
prevent it. The action of the House of 
Representatives, last week, in amending 
its rules so as to permit the Committees 
on Ways and Means, Banking and Currency 
and Coinage, to report at any time, is most 
unfortunate in this connection, since the 
change will enable the inflationists on the 
committees named to deluge the House 
with all sorts of Bills proposing to tinker 
the finances, change the tariff, and alter the 
coinage and weights systems of the country. 
It is feared that the same majority which 
affected this change in the rules will now 
proceed to pass legislation hostile to the 
national banks, and may try to enact a law 
at the earliest possible day retiring the 
notes of those institutions and replacing 
them with greenbacks. In regard to silver, 
an effort may be made to secure free coin- 
age and to authorize the issue of silver 
bullion certificates on a basis similar to 
that which is now provided for gold. The 
hard-money men in Congress should stand 
together, without regard to party lines, in 
resisting by all constitutional means the 
enactment of measures so full of menace 
to our financial security. 








THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


is has been a significant feature of the 

Winter's dramatic season that the one 
society play which has achieved a veritable 
success, holding popular interest even 
beyond the traditional hundred nights, has 
been an American play. Other American 
plays before ‘‘The Banker's Daughter” 
have been crowned with signal triumph, 
and won merited and prolonged success. 
But the plays that have achieved such dis- 
tinction have been of a very different order 
and class from Mr. Bronsun Howard's 
drama. 

The ‘‘ Banker's Daughter” may be said, 
indeed, to mark an epoch in the history of 





the American drama. Itis the first attempt 
which has been truly successful to construct 
an American play upon a French model, 
making use, however, not of French or for- 
eign characters and situations, but of genu- 
ine American characters, and of incidents 
peculiar to American society. It is in Mr. 
Howard's happy inspiration to seize upon 
and reproduce such a typical American 
character as George Washington Phipps, a 
character as perfect in its way as Colonel 
Sellers, and quite as genuine and original 
as a type, that we discern the prophecy 
of what may yet be achieved by American 
dramatists. 

It has been, and is still, the reproach of 
our young but growing school of drama- 
tists that their highest aim seems to be tu 
imitate, copy, and borrow their material, 
as well as the secrets of the art, from the 
French school. Few if any American plays, 
fitted to be called such, have as yet been 
produced—plays, that is, which can be con- 
sidered as genuine American plays, the 
motive of whose action is found in typi- 
cal American situations. American plays 
have, with two or three notable excep- 
tions, been mere reproductions, adapta- 
tions and imitations, with little or no 
attempt to portray individual types of 
character, or depict such traits as smacked 
of the soil. 

The reason of such a state of things is 
obvious. Itis by virtue of its own inhe- 
rent superiority and excellence that the 
French drama has impressed its peculiar 
stamp upon the whole field of dramatic art. 
The inventiveness, originality, and marvel- 
ous prolific industry of the French play- 
wrights of the past twenty-five years find 
no parallel except in the Elizabethan era. 
It is but natural and inevitable that the 
master-pieces of French comedy and soci- 
ety plays should affect the form and char- 
acter of all other foreign dramatists’ work 
and composition. It is certain our own 
dramatists will find no better models, un- 
less it be in Sheridan’s works, upon which 
to build their productions, than in the 
study of these French marvels. In the 
infancy and early growth of any art there 
must be the training of the artist in some 
school of superior excellence. The French 
themselves, for nearly two centuries, were 
but servile imitators of the Greeks. Even 
as late asthe present century Voltaire not 
only copied the ancients, but openly stole 
from all eources—the Italian, English and 
Spanish schools supplying him with both 
material and hints for construction. It is 
due to this study and universal acquaint- 
ance with all forms of dramatic composi- 
tion that the French school to-day owes its 
purity of form and ita endless variety and 
vitality. . 

But study of good morals is one thing, 
and too close an imitation and following 
after them is another. While the American 
dramatist cannot make too close a study of 
the best, wherever he may find it, he must 
look at home for his material if he wishes 
his work to have any permanent or original 
value. Itis an encouraging sign that where 
the American dramatist has been fortunate 
enough to reproduce a genuine American 
type of character of real merit, his success 
has been immediate and permanent. Solon 
Shingle, Rip Van Winkle, Colonel Sellers, the 
Professor in ‘* Big Bonanza,” and G. Wash- 
ington Phipps have the true national and 
local color, and by their truth and fidelity 
to nature have been crowned as master- 
pieces. It is only when the American 
playwright shall seek the source of his 
inspiration in our national peculiarities, 
eccentricities and characteristics, that he 
can hope to produce types which will be 
recognized as genuine and original. 

It is a curious fact that. our late war, 
prolific as it was in romantic ard tragic 
situations, and yielding such a wealth of 
heroic material suitable for the dramatist’s 
art, has not inspired any playwright to 
produce a great national drama. But then 
the whole field of American life and action 
is as yetan unworked one. The conditions 
of American life are especially favorable to 
dramatic compositions. Where else do 
such contrasts exist as here? Where else 
can one find, unless it be in Russia, in one 
country such extremes as are seen in the 
extravagant ostentation and princely mag- 
nificence of New York society life, and 
the wild, lawless career of the Western 
rancher, with its racy touch of savage 
freedom? In the excitement, intrigues, 
temptations and dangers incident to a 
commercial career; in the spirit of ad- 
venture and speculation which infects the 
very air; in the exquisitely humorous 
tiaits so peculiar to the American char- 
acter, and in the vicissitudes which make 
of most American lives either a tragedy or 
a failure—surely, with such materials to 
work upon, the American dramatist must 
ere long arise who will write an American 
drama worthy of the name. 








THE CRISIS IN CANADA. 


HE political situation in Canada, which 

is just now attracting a good deal of 
attention, recalls that of forty years ago, 
wheu a series of events took place threat- 





ening for a time to make an end of British 
authority on any part of the mainland of 
the American Continent. Then as now the 
trouble originated with the French popula- 
tion of the lower provinces. 

The cause of the present excitement is 
easily explained. A little over a year ago, 
Mr. Letellier, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec, having just occa- 
sion, as he thought, to be dissatistied with 
his Cabinet, requested the resignation of 
its members, and, on their refusing to 
comply, dismissed them. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, at thesame time, dissolved tn_ 
Chambers, and appealed to the people. 
The dismissed Ministry, headed by Mr. 
De Boucherville, commanded a large ma- 
jority in the diesolved Parliament. It 
was, therefore, very naturally expected 
that the Conservatives would be sent back 
to the House with an increased majority, 
and that De Boucherville would be triumph- 
antly restored to place and power. The re- 
sult was quite otherwise. The Liberals, 
with Mr. Joly at their head, came up witha 
majority of one. With this very slender 
majority, Mr. Joly, who had the sympathy 
and support of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
continued to hold the reins of power in the 
face of a united and bitterly hostile Oppos- 
tion until the time of the late Tory triumph. 
Meanwhile the conduct of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Letellier had become the subject of 
severe criticism. It was claimed by the 
Tories that he had acted unconstitutionally 
in dismissing a Ministry which was backed 
up by a large working majority, and which, 
therefore, deserved to be considered as 
fairly representative of the sentiments 
of the majority of the people. It was also 
claimed by them that the one member who 
turned the balance in favor of the Liberals 
in the new Parliament was secured by 
purchase. It has, on the other hand, all 
along been contended by Letellier and his 
friends that the De Boucherville majority in 
the previous Parliament had been obtained 
by bribery, purchase and other illezal 
means, and that in dismissing the Min- 
isters and dissolving Parliament the 
Lieutenant-Governor was acting alike con- 
stitutionally and within the sphere of his 
duty. Such is the quarrel in its original 
features. 

The later aspects of the affair are 
of more vital interest. During the last 
session of the Federal Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, an effort was made to secure the 
impeachment of Leteilier. The Liberals, 
however, were yet in power, and the im- 
peachment failed. With the advent to 
power of the Tories, the whole affair was 
revived, and the French Canadian Conser- 
vatives made the dismissal of Letellier the’ 
one condition on which Sir John Macdonald 
and his Cabinet could count on their sup- 
port. They made good their word; for, 
as the matter was not taken up as 
promptly as they wished, they refrained 
from all participation in the recent debates 
on the tariff question. Finally, however, 
Sir John was forced to act; and, tie 
question having been brought before Parlia- 
ment, Letellier was censured by an over- 
whelming majority. It now became Sir 
John’s duty to lay the matter before the 
Governor-General, and to demand the exe- 
cution of the will of Parliament—the dis- 
missal of Letellier. In the opinion of the 
Marquis of Lorne, the questions involved 
were somewhat complicated, as well us 
novel; and, being unwilling to take final 
action on his own responsibility, he decided 
to refer the whole matter to the Imperial 
Government. This course of conduct a 
large portion of the Canadian people, espe- 
cially the French Conservatives of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, resent as a violation of 
the rights and privileges secured them by 
the Act of Federation. Such is the general 
situation as it now presents itself. 

For some few days it did seem as if there 
was, indeed, grave cause of alarm. The 
Tory newspapers blustered ; seditious cries 
were heard in the streets and places of 
public resort, and resolutions almost revo- 
lutionary in their character were threatened 
to be submitted to Parliament. The most 
alarming feature of the entire situation was 
that, for a brief season, it seemed as if the 
Ministry and the Governor-General were, 
on this question at least, in open an- 
tagonism. While we write, the situation, 
has assumed a less gloomy aspect, and 
there is a reasonable prospect that the storm 
will blow over. Sir John Macdonald and his 
associates in office have publicly assumed 
equal responsibility with the Governor- 
General in referring the difficulty to the 
Imperial Government; the newspapers 
have assumed a somewhat milder tone, and 
the threatened motion, which implied a vote 
of censure on the Marquis of Lorne, has 
been wisely withheld. It is quite possible 
that the entire affair, which threatened to 
eclipse the rising reputation of the Queen's 
youthful son-in-law, may yet turn out 
greatly to his advantage. It is difficult 
indeed for the impartial observer to come 
to any other conclusion than that he has 
acted with becoming wisdom and caution 
in the premises. The Canadians are nct 
yet prepared to come under the benignant 
folds of the Stars and Stripes. If they will 
maintain their connection with the Britis 
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Empire, and enjoy the benefit of its pro- 
tecting care, they must recognize the su- 
perior authority. 





IN THE OLD WORLD. 


NGLAND is much disquieted by labor 
troubles, although the first accounts of 
rioting in several colliery villages of Dur- 
ham on the night of April 8th happily prove 
to have been exaggerated. How long must 
it be until the practical genius of the Bri- 
tish people shall satisfactorily solve that 
problem of the age—the true relations be- 
tween labor and capital? Parliament has 
adjourned to the 17th instant. The course 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy by no 
means runs smoothly. Among the first fruits 
of it was the Anglo-French financial and 
administrative intervention in Egypt. But, 
as might have been anticipated, the Khé- 
dive has broken loose from his leading- 
strings, as soon as he thought he had a 
favorable opportunity to play off his French 
against his English protectors and then 
other unseen ‘influences against both. The 
Anglo-French protectorate of Egypt has 
long been regarded in France as simply a 
device for gaining time to establish com- 
plete English domination over Syria and 
the Euphrates route to India. ‘lhe Khé- 
dive has counted on this fact to prevent 
England and France from cordially co-op- 
erating with a view to compel him to aban- 
don his present course, which threatens 
the interests of both. He seems, however, 
to have miscalculated, and his miscalcula- 
tion may cost him his throne. Ismail 
Pasha is, after all, a vassal of the Sultan 
of Turkey. Were England and France to 
ugree upon requiring the Sultan to do what 
he has already offered—that is, to make the 
Khédive ‘‘resign’”—the latter could not re- 
sist such a threefold interference with his 
plans for governing as well as reigning in 
Egypt. His dismissal of Messrs. Wilson 
and Bligni¢res from his Cabinet has 
produced a crisis, but up to the 12th in- 
stant England and France had not yet 
agreed ‘‘what to do about it,” and Oriental 
politics are proverbially uncertain. 

It will be comparatively easy for the two 
Powers to settle their little difficulty about 
the Island of Matacong, which the French 
lately seized, claiming that it was ceded to 
them in 1878, and of which the British 
claim possession since 1826. The British 
authorities at Sierra Leone at once sent to 
the French officer who took the island a 
formal protest by the gunboat Boxer, which 
has now been followed by the British steam- 
corvette Encounter, the largest man-of-war 
on the West African coast except the United 
States steamer Ticonderoga. 

Cetawayo, the wily King of the Zulus, is 
suspected of having feigned a wish to make 
peace merely in order to gain time. A few 
days after the unconditional surrender of 
his brother Cham, 4,000 Zulus surprised 
and cut to pieces a supply convoy guard of 
104 men, killing also forty wagoners and 
followers. Captain Pearson, of the British 
force shut up in Ekowe, signaled that he 
could hold out until the 4th instant, and 
subsequent news is anxiously awaited in 
England. Yakoob Khan, the new Ameer of 
Afghanistan, appears to be almost as hard 
to deal with as his late father was, and an 
outbreak of the cattle-plague has added to 
the difficulties of the Anglo-Indian army 
which is invading his dominions. The King 
of Burmah, whose coronation was to have 
taken place the Sunday before last, threat- 
ens also to be a troublesome neighbor for 
the Viceroy of India. By the opening in 
July of the Natal and Zanzibar section of 
cable to be laid between Natal and Aden, 
South Africa will be placed within a week’s 
communication of London. 

Not the least important item of London 
news is that orders have been issued to the 
police of that city to summon any person 
seen dropping orange-peel on a sidewalk. 
Another sign of advancing civilization is 
the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, during the recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the electoral dis- 
abilities of women, that at a fitting time 
and under fitting circumstances he would 
be prepared to support the proposal to give 
the same rights to women as to men. Why 
not? 

Among the notable persons who have 
just died is Eliza Meteyard, better known 
under her nom de plume of ‘‘Silver Pen.” 
Miss Wordsworth, grandniece of the poet, 
and daughter of the Bishop of Lincoln, is 
to be Lady Principal of the College for 
Young Ladies, which it is proposed soon to 
establish at Oxford. The Queen of the 
Belgians, while in London, paid a visit to 
the Home for Lost Dogs at Battersea. She 
is an enthusiastic admirer of diminutive 
canines, and always carries in her arms a 
pet specimen arrayed in a coat of the same 
color as that of her dress. To the coming 
Exhibition, Mr. Millais will send five por- 
traits, among them those of Carlyle and 
Gladstone, together with a representation 
of a touching episode in English history— 
the little Princess Elizabeth in the Tower, 
writing her letter to the Lords and Com- 
mons. The child is dressed in black, and 
the artist’s own daughter has posed fo, 
the face. During the opera season, whic 





is to begin on the 26th instant, Mr. Maple- 
son has promised that the prime donne to 
appear shall be Mesdames Christine Nillson 
and Gerster, Mademoiselles Kellogg and 
Hauk, Madame Vanzini, Mademoiselles 
Stelger, Ambre, Libia Drog, Lido and Van- 
zandt, and that among the operas to be pro- 
duced shall be Rossini’s ‘‘Gazza Ladra ” 
and ‘*Semiramide,” Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” and 
** Forza del Destino,” Gluck’s ‘‘ Armida,”’ 
Boito’s ‘‘ Mestopele,” Donizetti's ‘‘ Linda ” 
and Wagner’s ‘ Rienzi.” Mr. Tennyson 
has written for the London Lyceum a 
drama, in verse and five acts, that embodies, 
says Mr. Greene, the author of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the English People,” a more vivid 
conception of the characters of Henry II. 
and his Court, than that historian himself 
had ever arrived at, with all his researches 
into the annals of the twelfth century. Dr. 
Isaac Butt, the leader of the Home Rulers, 
is again dangerously sick. Great excite- 
ment prevails in Edinburgh on account of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary candidacy 
for Mid-Lothian. Monsignor Capel, the 
original of Monsignor Catesby in ‘‘ Lothair,”’ 
has fallen, like good Archbishop Purcell 
of Ohio, into pecuniary trouble, in conse- 
quence of which he was summoned to 
Rome, where the case has been fully inves- 
tigated. His ecclesiastical superiors have 
decided that it can best be settled by his 
honorable expatriation from England. And 
it is said that Cardinal Manning has pio- 
mised to pay the large sum of money 
claimed by the ex-Rector of the English 
Catholic University, on the sole condition 
of his remaining henceforth on the Conti- 
nent. 

On the European Continent, the main 
features of the latest news are—in Italy, the 
Pope’s letter of welcome to Queen Victoria 
and his still more important letter on edu- 
cation, the visit of Garibaldi to Rome, and 
King Humbert’s call on the sick Hero of 
the Red Shirt; in Bulgaria, the well-mer- 
ited tribute of the National Assembly, 
through the President, to the American, 
Eugene Schuyler, for his timely exposure 
of the Bulgarian atrocities; in Eastern 
Roumelia, the standstill, if not failure, of 
the scheme of a mixed military occupation ; 
in Germany, the death of Karl Beck, the 
poet, the expectation that the new protective 
duties will yield a revenue of 100,000,000 
marks, and the opposition to retaliatory 
duties; in France, the farmers’ petition for 
import duties on grain, horses and beef- 
cattle, the probable election of the veteran 
and unpardoned revolutionist Blanqui as 
Deputy from Bordeaux, and a petty Bona- 
partist demonstration by ‘‘ Popol ’’ De Cas- 
sagnac and a few students at Paris; in 
Spain, the relapse of the Infanta Christine, 
daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, and 
the completed subscription for 250,000,000 
pesetas’ worth of the new Spanish Treasury 
bonds; in Belgium, the announcement of 
an International Maritime Exhibition to be 
held at Antwerp in 1880; and, finally, in 
Russia, the plague at St. Petersburg, a fatal 
railway accident near Moscow, ard the 
arrest of 1,040 pestilent Nihilists at Char- 
koff. 





= 





It is stated that ex-Governor Seymour 
will not, under any circumstances, accept 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of this State, which many leading members 
of his party propose to urge upon him. He 
has certainly, by his eminent public ser- 
vices, fairly earned a discharge from the 
annoyances and labors of official life. 





THE Spring elections in Ohio and Michi- 
gan show considerable Republican gains. 
In nearly every instance where the Demo- 
crats coalesced with the Greenbackers they 
were beaten. This was especially true in 
Michigan, where the Republicans, by their 
Stand for honest money, have fully re- 
covered the prestige lost last year. It may 
be said with perfect safety that the Green- 
back Party is no longer an important factor 
in our national politics. 





THE statements of nineteen Western rail- 
roads show an increase of $263,306 in gross 
earnings during the month of March com- 
pared with the same month lastyear. The 
roads by which the emigration movement 
is flowing in the direction of Kansas make 
exceptionally favorable returns. So far as 
railway traffic is a barometer of the busi- 
ness of the country, it certainly shows a 
steady progress towards genuine and sub- 
stantial prosperity. 


———— — 


INQUIRIES develop the fact that there ia 
a gratifying outlook for the building trade 
in this city for the coming season. The 
report of the Superintendent of Buildings 
for the three months ending March 31st 
exhibits a marked increase in the number 
of buildings and in the amount of money 
which it isintended shall be spent upon the 
additions to the improved property in the 
city. The number of plans entered during 
the period named was 211, including 393 
separate structures, of which 138 were first- 


‘class dwellings, 55 second-class, and 46 





French flats—the estimated cost of the 
buildings being $3,137,663. Of the whole 
number of buildings, 293 are situated north 
of Fortieth Street. During the quarter 237 
new buildings were begun and 247 com- 
pleted, and there are now in progress 672. 
Since 1872 no corresponding period has 
shown a greater number of plans presented 
than is reported for the quarter just closed. 





Ir cannot be said that the present Con- 
gress is deficient in members who are 
blessed with ‘‘the gift of gab.” In the 
House, nearly eighty members entered 
themselves on the Speaker's list forspeeches 
on the Legislative Appropriation Bill be- 
fore it had been reported for action! When, 
the other day, the old list was discarded, 
at least fifty members rushed at once to 
the Speaker’s desk to have their names 
placed on the new list. 





A LETTER from Turin announces a new 
singer, Signora Vanzini, daughter of Madame 
Vanzini. As this young lady is engaged 
by Mr. Mapleson for his ensuing season 
of Italian opera, it will interest our readers 
to learn that her dét was a real success. 
At the rehearsal, when only connoisseurs 
were present, the whole orchestra were en- 
thusiastic and rose to their feet to applaud 
the coming prima donna, and it is not pro- 
bably too much to say that a rival of Ma- 
dame Patti has at length appeared. 





THE State of Georgia is refunding its 
seven per cent. bonds by the issue of coupon 
bonds of the denominations of five and ten 
dollars, bearing four per cent. interest and 
having six years torun. The experiment 
is proving quite successful, the so-called 
bonds, which somewhat resemble green- 
backs, selling as fast as the State Trea- 
surer needs to sell them to take up the old 
bonds. Possibly the experiment.may be at- 
tempted in other Southern States. 





THE Democracy in Congress illustrate 
the sincerity of their clamor for ‘‘retrench- 
ment and reform” by increasing theappro- 
priations for clerical and other service in 
the Senate some $15,000 over the amount 
expended by the Republicans, The present 
House will also, it is said, expend about 
$1,100 more for pay of officers, and $10,352 
more for contingent expenses, than the last 
House. It is apparent that neither party 
can be trusted to use the public moneys 
economically when once in the majority, 
with no restraint upon their natural im- 
pulses. 





A MOVEMENT for the establishment of a 
sanitary cordon across the continent from 
north to south, with a view of protecting 
the seaboard States from infection by dis- 
eased live-stock, has been started by 
officers of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, and a convention to con- 
sider the subject will be held at the 
Canadian capital on the 17th of May. The 
cordon, it is thought, should be marked out 
by the line of the Alleghany Mountains, 
coming to which all cattle from the West 
would have to be unloaded, carefully in- 
spected before going further eastward, and 
could then be placed on board such cars as 
had been inspected, cleaned and disin- 
fected, if necessary, in an effective manner, 
under scientific direction. Another pro- 
posed precautionary measure is the ap- 
pointment of a joint veterinary commission, 
Canadian and American, to ascertain what- 
ever can be known of the presence, charac- 
ter and locality of cattle diseases. It is 
believed that such a measure as this would 
speedily put an end to any just apprehen- 
sions in England of the consequences of 
importing American cattle, and especially 
as regards Weatern cattle. 





Way cannot our churches and ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies try offenders against their laws, 
and adjust difficulties as they arise, as all 
well-regulated families determineand settle 
their contentions and disputes, privately 
among themselves, and without interven- 
tion from without? Why must every 
scandal in the churches be thrust ostenta- 
tiously before the public, and the dirty 
linen of clericals and laymen washed in the 
eye of the world? Take the Talmage 
trial, for instance. Who does not see that 
the cause of religion is damaged by the 
bickerings, wranglings and mud-throwing 
which have marked its progress? The 
ecclesiastical court, by opening the door 
to all sorts of criminations and recrimina- 
tions, has made itself responsible for 
smirching the reputations of persons who 
were in no way proper subjects of investiga- 
tion, and the daily sessions might fitly 
have been denominated ‘public exhibi- 
tions of church scandal-mongers.” How 
much better it would have been for atl con- 
cerned had the whole matter been left to 
the decision of Mr. Talmage’s own congrega- 
tion, or that he had been tried by a jury of 
his peers in the seclusion and privacy of a 
church parlor, with the curious world alto- 
gether excluded. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Secretary SHERMAN has called in $10,000,000 
of 10-40 bonds. 


Tue estate of the late Madame Bonaparte is 
valued at $1,100,000. 


At the monthly coal sale in this city, April 9th, 
there was a further decline in pricea. 


Tue Army Bill, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been reported to the Senate. 


Jupce Hamittron W. Rostnson of the Court 
of Common Pleas of this city died on the 7th instant, 


Tue trunk line railway presidents have de- 
termined to enforce the tariff rates on East-bound freights. 


Ex-Senator Curistiancy, Minister to Peru, 
passed through Panama on April 2d, en route tor Lima, 


Ex-Szenator Henpricxs, of Indiana, declares 
that he will never accept a second place on any Presiden- 
tial ticket, 


Joun P. Puatr, after two reprieves, was hanged 
at Windsor, Vermont, on April 10th, for a murder com- 
mitted in 1874, 


Tue Kentucky Republicans have nominated 
Walter Evans for Governor, and strongly endorsed Gen. 
eral Grant for President. 


THERE was $1,275,204 worth of gold mined in 
British Columbia last year. Of the 1,883 miners em- 
ployed, 1,085 were Chinamen. 


Dispatcues from different places in Kansas re- 
port that copious rains have fallen throughout ihe State, 
and that the wheat crop never looked better. 


GENERAL Grant will arrive in San Francisco 
in the City of Peking, about the 1st of October, and will 
subsequently make a tour through the South. 


Genera Ricuarp Taytor, one the best known 
geverals in the Confederate service, died on April 12th, 
at the residence of a friend iu this city. He was 
53 years of age, 


A HEARING in behalf of the Police Commission- 
ers ol this city, whose removal has been certilied to 
Governor Robinson, was given belore the latter at Al- 
bany, April9th, «+ 


Tue will of Charles L. Jones, of Cambridge, 
Mass., left $30,000 to found six scholarships at Har- 
vard College, and $10,000 to the Vermont Academy, 
which Mr, Jones founded. 


Tue Massachusetts General Assembly has passed 
a Bill giving women the right to vote for School Com- 
missioners, and rejected a Bill to secure them the same 
right as to municipal affairs, 


Letters printed in the daily papers which 
passed between William H. Vanderbilt and Cornelius J. 
Vanderbilt show that all family and pecuniary matters 
have been settled harmoniousiy and in a satisiactory 
manner. 


Tue Mormon Annual Conference was held at 
Salt Lake last week. John Taylor was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Twelve Apostles and Trustee of the Church. 
No President of the Church, to succeed Brigham Young, 
was elected. 


Mr. Bg.t, of New Hampshire, was admitted to 
his seat in the United States Senate, April 10th, by a 
vote of 35 to28. Ten Democrats voted in favor of the 
claimant, and two Republicans—Carpenter and Conkling 
—voted against him. 


A MEMORIAL, numerously signed by leading 
citizens of St. Louis, without distinction of party, has 
been sent to Congress, setting forth the facts as to the 
negro exodus, and urging that something should be done 
for the protection of the emigrants. 


. Tue Bill known as the “ Pittsburg Riot Act,” 
making Pennsylvania liable for damages caused by the 
riots of 1877, and appropriating $4,000,000 for that pur- 
pose, was indefinitely postponed in the Lower House of 
the Legislature, April 9th, by a vote of yeas 103, nays 96. 


Five steamships sailed from this port for Europe 
April 12th, with 250 cabin passengers, among whom 
were Chin Lan Pin, the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
and ten altachés of the Chinese Embassy; Signor and 
Signora Campanini, Dr. Carlo Gardini, and Muie, Gerster- 
Gardini. 


Tue House of Representatives has adopted an 
amendment to the Legislative Bill directing Secretary 
Sberman to issue the ten millions held in the Treasury 
for the redemption of the fractional currency, to meet 
the pension arrears, Speaker Randall announced his 
committees On April 11th. That on Ways and Means 
comprises many Protectionists; those on Banking and 
Currency and on Coinage, Weights and Measures are 
apparently in the interest of inflation; that on Post 
Offices is divided on the question of subsidies; those on 
the Judiciary and on Appropriations include some of the 
ablest men of the House. 


Foreign. 


Five hundred and thirty more French Com- 
munists have been pardoned, ; 


Tue revolution in Venezuela is ended and every- 
thing is quiet, all the States having given io their ad- 
herence to the present Government. 


Tue Canadian House of Commons has rejected, 
by a vote of 136 to 53, Mr. Muackenzie’s free-trade 
amendment to the tariff resolutions. 


Ir is rumored that King Alfonso of Spain is to 
be married to the Archduchess Maria, daughter of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, in July. 


Ar Charkoff, in Russia, 1,040 Nihilists have been 
arrested. A letter received at Charkoff says the assassin 
ot Prince Krapotine, the Governor, has arrived in New 
York. 


SevenTEEN thousand persons in Szegedin, Hun- 
gary, and the neighborbood of that city, are still subsist- 
ing on charity. It bas been raining for ten days, The 
supply of bread is becoming exhausted, 


GarrBapr’s visit to Rome has no political sig- 
nificance. He went there purely for the benefit of bis 
health, which is greatly impaired. He was carried to 
bis Jodgings on a litter, be:ng almost helpless. 


In twenty-onesupplementary elections in France, 
on April 6th, for members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
thirteen Republicans and one Legitimist were elected. 
In several instances second ballots will be necessary. 
The moderate Republicans generally defeated cheir 
radical competitors. 


A LETTER from the Cardinal Vicar in Rome is 
published, complaining bitterly of the existence in 
Rome of Protestant schools, supported chiefly by foreign 
money. It announces that the Pope bas appointed a 
vigilance committee to increase and improve the Catho- 
lic schools, and appeals to the aobility and clergy to sub- 
scribe for their support. 
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HON. HENRY G. DAVIS, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


ENRY G. DAVIS, Chairman of the Senate Com- 

{ mittee on Appropriations in the extra session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress, was born in Howard 
County, Md., November 16th, 1823. He received a 
country-school education, and lived and worked 
upon a farm until he was twenty years old. During 
the fourteen succeeding years he was in theemploy 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. Upon 
severing this connection he began mining coal and 
banking at Piedmont, West Virginia. Besides being 
largely interested in the mining and shipping ot 
coal, and the handling of lumber, he is President of 
the Piedmont National Bank. 

His political advancement dates from 1865, when 
he was elected to the House of Delegates of West 
Virginia. Three years later he was @ member of 
the National Democratic Convention which was 
held in New York, and in 1872 of the one held in 
Baltimore. In 1868 he was elected to the State 
Senate, and upon concluding the term was re- 
elected. It was during his second term tLat he was 
chosen as a Democrat to succeed W. T. Willey, 
Republican, in the United States Senate. He took 
his seat March 4th, 1871, and in 1877 he was elected 
for a second term. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress he was Chairman ot 
the Select Committee to investigate the Finance 
Reports, Books and Accounts of the Treasury De- 
partment, and a member of the Committees on Ap- 
propriation and Agriculture, and of the Select 
Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 

In the present Congress, besides being Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, he is Chair- 
man of the Select Committee to investigate Finance 
Reports, Books and Accounts of the Treasury De- 
partment and a member ot the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture, and that appointed to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 
M\HE town of Lexington, Kentucky, is one of the 
historic towns of the country. It was settled 
in April, 1779, by Colonel Robert Patterson and a 
small band of adventurous volunteers, who erected 
a log fort, designed both as their castle and their 
home. It was the first permanent white settlement 
north of the Kentucky River. The then country 
and now State of Kentucky was the favorite hunt- 
ing-grounds of some of the fiercest and most war- 
like tribes of the North American continent. Here, 
for ages past, amid the deep shades and perfect 
solitudes of vast forests, the Indian, with foot-tread 
light as the rustle of a falling leaf, had tracked his 
game, undisturbed by the ruthless invasion of the 
white man. The varied climate, the romantic and 
picturesque scenery, and its wealth of vegetable 
and animal life, made it aspot cherished by its sav- 
age occupants. 

In 1780 the first school was opened in the settle- 
ment; four years later a church was organized. 
As early as 1798 the manufacture of hats and caps 
was commenced in the town, and during the first 
two decades of the _— century Lexington sup- 
plied, in the main, Cincinnati and the whole west- 
ern country with these and other goods. In 1810 
there were five drygoods stores in the town, and, 
with one thousand looms in operation within the 
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HON. HENRY G. DAVIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


city and country, they gineed upon the market an- 
nually 200,000 yards of hemp, flax and cotton cloth. 
The sale of agricultural implements began almost 
with the first agricultural pursuits. Outside of the 
fort, at a time where now stands the Court House 
and Cheapside, the first field of corn was planted 
in 1779. In 1787 the first mill was erected, and was 
run by water-power. 

Lexington was the first capital of Kentucky. It 
was there, on the 4th of June, 1792, that General 











Isaac Shelby took the oath of office as Governor, 
and there was held the first session of the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth. Many of the settlers 
of the town came from the polished circles of 
Virginia, North Carolina and Pennsylvania, and its 
population has never lost its marked and distinctive 
character. 

On the 2d instant the one nundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of this historic town was cele- 
brated with great demonstrations of rejoicing. The 





city was gayly decorated, presenting a picture 
which will long be remembered by the thousands 
who thronged the streets. A procession, consisting of 
State and city officials, military and civic societies, 
Knights Templar, the fire department, individual 
organizations, Odd Fellows and Masons, etc., with 
several bands of music, marched through the city, 
pausing at several historic points, to Morrison 
Chapel, where the literary exercises took place. The 
exhibit of the fire department was especially fine, 
and the entire procession—over a mile in length—is 
described as ‘‘ the grandest thing of the kind ever 
seen in Central Kentucky.” 

At Morrison Chapel addresses were made by 
Hon. B. F. Buckper, General Leslie Combs, Pro- 
fessor G. W. Ranck, and Colonel W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge. Colonel Buckner, in the course of his elo- 
quent address, said of Lexington: “She be- 
came the birthplace or the home of a long line 
of heroes, divines, statesmen and scholars, many 
of whom were trained and educated within the 
walls of this ancient institution of learning; who 
have won for her renown on many a blood- 
stained battlefield, in the pulpit, forum and 
halls of legislation — both State and national.” 
Professor Ranck said, upon the same theme, “ If 
history, as Carlyle says, is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies, then the Lexington of the past 
can claim a paragraph at least in that ever-swelling 
volume. The sum of the ideas and the efforts that 
have signalized a number of our citizens is not to be 
utterly despised. Dr. Samuel Brown introduced 
vaccination into this country. Rafinesque was pro- 
bably its greatest early scientist, and Dr. B. W. 
Dudley astonished the surgeons of Europe with the 
wonders of skill. Bascom, Menifee and Thomas F. 
Marshall enriched the field of eloquence, and Ed- 
ward West claimed, in 1793, to be'the inventor of the 
first steamboat that ever successfully moved upon 
the water. Joseph M. Daviess, John Pope, William 
T. Barry and Robert Wickliffe were peers of power 
in politics and at the Bar. Dr. Charles Caldwell 
was the first prominent champion of phrenology in 
the United States. Dr. Holly was one of its most 
brilliant scholars. George Nicholas and John 
Breckinridge contributed to the statesmanship of 
the land, and the pencil of Jouett and the chisel of 
Hart gave it creations on canvas and in marble that 
will live no brief life in the realm of art. Thomas 
H. Barlow invented the wonderful planetarian, and 
Andrew M‘Callan planned that noble public charity, 
the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, the second institu- 
tion of its kind established in the United States. 
John C. Breckinridge, the soldier and the beloved 
of the people, needs no eulogy, and Henry Clay in 
the greatness of his gifts and in the grandeur of his 
character stands alone. We can claim, I think, 
with some degree of confidence, that the essence of 
these biographies has formed a part of the history 
of this country.”’ 

In every respect the centennial celebration ap- 
pears to have been fully worthy of Lexington and 
its people. 

he oldest living resident of Lexington, it may be 
added, is Nancy Lee, colored. She was born in 
Virginia, August 4th, 1775, and came to Lexington 
in 1782, where she has lived ever since. She is to- 
day 104 years old. 





A SINGULAR STREET-RAILROAD. 


AN FRANCISCO has one peculiar street rail 
KO road. It is a mile and a half long, and runs in 
California Street over steep Nob Hill, a place of 
handsome residences. The cost of building it was 
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$800,000, and it has never paid a dividend; but the 
owners du net mind that, being among the wealth- 
iest men on the Pacific Coast. ‘lhe stranger is 
astonished to see the cars moving without any ap- 
parent motive power, Detween the tracks is a con- 
liauous slit, under which moves a wire cable. An 


attachment of each car, operated by a lever, grips | 


or jets go this cable as required, and the cable is 
moved by a powerful engine underneath the street. 
‘The plan works well, but is very costly. ‘The cable 
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the first bill, he became one of us. 
second, the severity with which he was let 
alone made him feel that he was out of place, 
and he svon passed out from our midst and 
was forgotten. 

The interest shown for the newcomer was, 
theresore exceptional, and his standing in our ¢s- 


| timation high. This was all the more surprising 
from the fact that he did not possess any trait | 


must be coated anew with tar every two days, as a 
| 


protection against the rasping of the car-c\amps, 
und even then it wears out completely in six 
months. The power required is equal to that of 750 
horses. The cars are luxurious, with floors only a 
foot from the ground, and with seats divided into 
spaces to prevent crowding. ‘The roadbed, too, is 
not of an ordinary kind. A trench was dug, four 
feet wide and four feet deep, in which heavy 
V-shaped irons were placed, ten feet apart, and on 
the tops of these Vs the rails were laid and firmly 
bolted. The cable and its appurtenances were 
placed in position. Then the trench was filled with 
concrete, which became as hard as stone. 


LUCKY GLAMORGAN—RED 
BEND, a. p. 1858. 


HEN he walked slowly down the trail 
that led over the hill to Rocky Gulch, 
and, dusty and ragged, stopped at Sandy 

Jim's hut, no one in the camp thought much of 
him. There was such an inexpressible idea of 
uselessness and despair pictured in his manner, 
in his dress, in the hesitating way with which 
his gaze wandered from one object to another, 
that we immediately voted him out of Red 
Bend as a person not suited to the climate, 
and, therefore, one who should be invited to 
travel further on. 

We had just finished our breakfasts, and 
were about starting in for the morning's work, 
when his slouched hat showed above the hill 
and attracted the attention of Hen Ross, and 
we all waited to see what would come next. 
Then over the brow of the ridge rose his 
awkward figure, and we remained watching 
it as it descended to the slope where the camp 
stood. When he came in front of Sandy Jim’s 
hut, the first at that end of the street, he 
stopped. 

Sandy was standing in the doorway, smok- 
ing, and after the stranger had looked in that 
noted personage’s eyes for a little time, he 
ventured on a low, * Good-mornin’, sir.” 

“ Good-mornin’,” answered Sandy : 

The stranger shifted his weight from one 
foot to another in a hesitating way for a few 
seconds, and then said, in a tone that seemed 
to deprecate the scorn such a remark might 
be expected to meet from so hale and rough 
looking a fellow as Sandy. 

“It’s tiresome travelin’ over these hills, 
*specially so when a chap hasn’t had any food 
for some time.” 

“ How long?’ questioned Sandy. 

“ Nigh on to three days.” 

“Jerusalem !"’ whistled Sandy. 

Then he shouted; * Say, you fellows, this 
man hasn’t had any grub for three days. Just 
vake up some meat, for mine is all gone, and 
one of you bring a lot of sugar.” 

This said, he seized the stranger by the arm 
and gave him a shove through the door of the 
hut, an act that would have made breakfast a 
necessity to a well man, for Sandy was a giant, 
“standing six foot six in his boots,” he said, 
and his hand was heavy when swayed by 
either kindness or anger. 

He was a leader among us, not because we 
feared him, for the men who camped at Red 
Bend were not such as knew fear. Death had 
been too near, had grown too familiar, for us 
to dread him, and Sandy's leadership was 
more the result of proportion, than of any- 
thing else, for he rose head and shoulders 
above the tallest of us, and the short fellows 
looked like dwarfs when he stood near them. 

What little strength remained in the man 
when he reached the camp was shaken com- 
pletely out of him by Sandy’s kind but vigor- 
ous push ; and when we answered the latter's 
call, each one bringing a portion of his store, 
the result being a supply of food large enough 
to feed a company of soldiers, the stranger sat 
panting and speechless on the rough bench 
by the rude pine board that served as a table.- 

The quiet and trustful eyes he turned to- 
wards us, and the shadowy smile with which 
he greeted us, made us rescind the vote passed 
when he was coming down the trail. The 
smile was the most peculiar I ever saw ona 
human face. It was sunny and full of kind- 
ness, and seemed ready to run over into a 
joyous, ringing laugh, but to be held in by 
some repression, of trouble, or diffidence, or 
something of this nature. You felt, when see- 
ing it, that the man was a warm-hearted and 
truthful fellow, whose merry nature had been 
toned down and curbed in by a strong and 
cruel fate. 

Sandy and one or two of the other men were 
busy getting the new arrival’s breakfast. Some 
of us had been inclined to question him, but 
Sandy immediately interfered. 

* See here, boys,” he said, “that man’s sto- 
mach is empty ; and a chap that has only got a 
lot of cold air to brace him up don't feel like 
talking.” 

We acknowledged the truth of this remark, 
and adjourned to the street in front of Sandy's 
house, where, seated on rocks and heaps of 
earth, we smoked our pipes and discussed the 
new comer. 

Quiet and not an over-ambitious or particu- 
larly striking individual, seemed to be the 
general opinion, but no one spoke of his being 
cut. There was an interest in him manifested 
and a unanimous desire to hear his story that 
Was new in the history of Red Bend. Usually 
we were a very reserved camp, and strangers 
were not welcomed with any degree of 
warmth. 

If a man drifted in aniong us, he was, as our 
one seafaring comrade, Sailor Jack, said, “ Sot 
on an’ hoisted in,” or » parted company with,” 
according to the jury's decision. If he filled 





native tothe turbulent men so patiently waiting 
his appearance. True, quarrels in Red Bend 
were of rare occurrence, for a code of laws 
liad been promulgated that made quarreling 
and banishment synonymous. 

In about a quarter of an hour he came out, 
accompanied by Sandy and the men who had 
helped prepare his breakfast. We all gathered 
about him, and Sandy led him to the most com- 
fortable-looking rock in the vicinity, and said, 
* Now, spout away.” 

The man looked in the rough faces gathered 
about him, and seeing nothing but kindliness 
and sympathy there, his eyes grew moist and 
his lips trembled. He steadied up in a little 
time, and though there was a tremor of feel- 
ing in his voice, it was clear and brave. 

* There's not much to tell, boys. [ve been 
an unlucky stick ever since I was born ; was 
always tumbling on the stove or down stairs 
when a baby, and my parents died while I was 
a little fellow. Next I lost my money, and 
then I fell in love with a girl who didn’t care 
for me. I was a fool, but you can't rule your 
heart any more than you can make these 
rocks gold.” 

‘That's said Sailor Jack. “If we 
could, I never would have got spliced to one 
girl in Liverpool and to another in New 
York. It was mighty convenient, though, to 
have a sweetheart each side of the ocean, and 
I couldn't tell which I loved best, ‘specially 
when [ was with one or the other; but that 
didn't prevent them swearing bigamy against 
me, bless the dears.” 

We could all vouch for the impartiality of 
Jack's love, as it was a solid fact that when 
he sent money home, which he often did, he 
sent both of his wives an equal amount. 

* How did you hit on our camp ?” questioned 
HIen Ross, ‘‘and how did you get to Califor- 
nia ?” 

“T worked my way out, driving a team 
across the plains. Our train was stampeded 
just the other side of the mountains, and I was 
captured by the Comanches. They treated me 
well, though they told me | would be scalped 
if [tried to escape, but I only staid with them a 
month.”’ 

* How did you get clear?” questioned Sandy, 
for the stranger stopped when he made the 
statement of his escape. 

“Twas with a party that had a Shoshone 
girl captive. She was a bright and pleasant 
thing, and could talk a little English. Our be- 
ing captives made us sympathize with each 
other, and | asked her if*she should like to es- 
cape, and whether she knew the route she 
should take to reach her people. She answered 
that she did, and that to escape was her 
dearest wish. She also said that her place 
was a little north of the great mining-grounds. 
I told her to appear to be content, and we 
would lull their suspicions, and make them 
‘areless in their watch ; and so it proved. We 
were Jacks-of-all-work, and one day, when 
camped in a large valley, were set at pound- 
ing corn ; while busy at this, she pointed north 
and said, ‘ My home lies there,’ and the longing 
in her voice made me resolve to rescue her. 
The men had been off on a long hunt, and their 
horses were tired, but there were two fresh 
ones that had strayed into camp. I had to 
look out for the cattie, and so | could visit 
them without arousing suspicion. Then, too, 
our being so quiet had made them less watch- 
ful, and there were other things that favored 
us. The hunt had been successful, and in 
honor of it, the Comanches had made a grand 
feast. This had lasted long into the previous 
night, and the warriors were still stupid from 
the effects of their excess. I said nothing to 
the girl, but, watching my chance, smuggled 
two bridles away to the horses, and got the 
fresh animals ready for a start. Then I came 
back, and asked the girl if she thought she 
could smuggle a rifle out from one of the tents. 
She wore a long blanket, and this would help. 
She said yes, and went in, and I sauntered 
down to the corral. There was an Indian 
stationed to watch this, but he was half-asleep, 
and did not notice me. I busied myself near 
the animals I had got ready, and soon the girl 
“ame to me, bringing a rifle. I whispered, ‘ Be 
steady, and keep on, no matter what becomes 
of me’; then threw her up on the horse that 
seemed the freshest, and gave it a blow that 
sent it racing north. Seizing my rifle, I 
sprang on the other and followed. <A bullet 
whistled by me as I came out from the corral, 
and a loud whoop told me that it was 
only hard riding that would save us. The 
girl was ahead, and | soon saw that she was 
holding up for me to overtake her. ‘Go on, 
go on! I shouted, but she shook her head, and 
when I came alongside of her, said, as we 
went speeding on, ‘Do you think I would 
leave you to die alone, you who have been 
more than a brother to me?” 

“She was a trump,’ said Sailor Jack. 

“We went rushing on, and soon heard the 
shouting of our pursuers. They were bent on 
our destruction, and urged their horses to the 
extent of their speed; but our steeds were 
fresh, and I saw that we were drawing away 
from them all the time. I reined in a little 
and let our animals go on at a long, swinging 
and steady gate, and told the girl to lead, as I 
knew nothing of the way. Before noon came 
we had left our foes out of sight and then 
struck into a broad trail running up an ascend- 
ing pass. There were fresh tracks in this, and 
just before sundown we overtook a party of 
hunters who gave us provisions and with 
whom we camped that night. We kept with 
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, them three days, and then the girl said her 


way was more to the westward; so we said 


If the , good-by and left them. 


They supplied us with 
food for our journey, and in less than a week 


we reached the main trail for the mines. Here | 


we met some of the girl’s people and she went 
with them, while | came on this way. I was 
robbed of my horse and rifle two days after 
parting with the girl, and have walked the re- 
mainder of the distance. When I got into the 


mines no one scemed to think me worth help- 
| ing, and as I had no money I could do nothing, 


and food has been mighty scarce with me, for 


| if the men in a camp shunned me I would 
| travel on, and that is how | came here. 





“By old Nep! but that girl was true grit,” 
said Sailor Jack, whose soft spot was women. 
“T'd like to see her.” 

“She said we would mect again,” said the 
stranger: “ but I don’t think we will.” 

“ What do you intend doing?’ said Sandy. 

“1 should like to mine if | could get started.” 

“* How do you like us ’’ 

“You have been very kind to me—more so 
than others have thought me worthy of being 
treated; but I don’t want to cause you too 
much trouble.’ 

“ That’s not answering my question.” 

“IT should like to stay here, for I like you,” 
said the stranger. 

“* All right, [have no chum and want one 
so that is settled. Boys. let’s put up a bunk, 
and if any of you has a spare blanket chip it 
in. We can get leaves 
and that bandy-legged gambler from ‘Frisco 
left the outfit he brought here to fool us. If 
he comes back we can pay for it. Now, 
stranger, what's your name?’ 

* Glamorgan—Royal Glamorgan.” 

“ Aristocratic, by old Nep!’ said Sailor 
Jack. 

“Well, what if it is?” answered Sandy. 
“They have got a Perceval De Mortimer in 
Rocky Gulch, and a Maurice Montgomery at 
Sandy Flats. It’s time Red Bend had something 
different from Jack and Hen and Jim, or we'll 
be looked down on and lose caste.” 

“T agree,’ said Sailor Jack ; “and my re- 
mark was a compliment, and not a disparage- 
ment. Glamorgan is what we want, what the 
camp wants, to tone it up. However, this will 
not build the bunk, so let's set to work.” 

Jack's advice was followed, and a couple of 
blankets were chipped in, and the spare outfit 
brought forth from its seclusion under Hen 
Ross's bunk. Sandy took the stranger with him, 
and all went on as though Red Bend had not 
gained a new inhabitant. 

Of course he could not remain without a 
nickname, and his good fortune soon supplied 
it. It was a wonder to all the old hands to see 
him rake in the gold. He soon picked up a 
fine knowledge of the business. and he never 
failed to show a good pan. Places that many 
of us had passed by as uninviting, or had left 
because our labor was unrepaid by any result, 
would yield him a rich harvest. 

Sailor Jack avowed that Glamorgan could 
smell gold, and that he was the luckiest man 
in the mines, and from that time he was known 
as Lucky—Lucky Glamorgan. 

He came to Red Bend in the Spring,and the 
following Fall the most terrific rainstorm 
ever known in the mines swept down the 
western slopes of the Sierras, and filled the 
valleys with a turbulent and muddy flood, in 
which surged and clashed the wreck of many 
“amps. 

Red Bend was situated about midway down 
a long range of valley, and the camp ran up 
towards the high ground. There were two or 
three camps above ours, and several below. 
Of course, being on the ridge, we did not think 
the rain could hurt us, even though the usually 
sluggish creek that flowed, red with the refuse 
of earth-washings, through the hollow, soon 
grew rapid and noisy, and each moment en- 
croached on the level that lay on either side 
of it. This was quickly submerged, and the 
rush and roar of the water grew stronger all 
the time. Wrecks from the upper camps be- 
gan to drift by, and in the afternoon of the 
second day we saw the lower. huts of our 
settlement borne away. 

Sandy's claim was the one highest up the 
run, and near the rough and pine-crowned 
hill, around which the yalley wound, and 
whose reddish color and long, regular curve, 
had given the camp its name. As we stood 
watching the flood, he suddenly cried out, 
“ By Jove! I left my pan up at the claim, and 
it had two or three ounces of dust in it ;’ and 
before we could say or do anything to stop 
him, he had rushed off through the storm to- 
wards the hill. 

There was a hollow between the camp and 
his claim, and in this we lost sight of him. 
Then there came a roar as though some great 
mass had broken loose, and high among its 
chilling tumult rose the cry of human distress. 

“It is Sandy,” said Sailor Jack, “I shouldn't 
wonder but that there was a jam up by the 
hill, and it has got adrift, and the water has 
caught him in the hollow.” 

The sudden increase of the surging flood 
below told that he was right, and then Glamor- 
gan’s movements caused our gaze to turn to 
him. His face was stern and white. All of the 
diffidence that had been so familiar there was 
gone, and the determined light in his eyes 
made them shine as though they were lit by a 
brilliant fire. He had thrown off his coat, and 
his boots soon followed. 

* Where are you going, man?” asked Hen 
Ross. 

“If Sandy is in that-flood, I shall try to get 
him out,” he said, ina tone of voice that made 
us start, it was so firm and so different from 
what we had known. 

** Nonsense, you'll only die with him.” 

* All right, but I will die in trying to save 
him,” and he was running down to the water's 
edge, our astonishment preventing us from de- 
taining him. 

We followed in a moment, to see him spring 
into the surging flood and go, battling with 
floating drift, out towards the strongest cur 
rent. 


and grass up the gulch, | 
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Following his course we saw a human form 
tossing helplessly among the wreck ard re- 
cognized it as Sandy's. Glamorgan was a good 
swimmer, and his actions showed tat he was 
a cool and steady hand. As for Sandy, he ap- 
peared to be stunned and went swiltly on, 
making no effort to save himself. 

“He hurt, and hurt bad.’ said Sailor 
Jack. * Sandy isnot the man to give up easily.” 

Glamorgan was steadily nearing Sandy, but 
the struggle was a fearful one. and we won- 
dered, seeing this, how he would manage 
when he was incumbered with a_ helpless 
form. With anxious hearts we ran down the 
banks of the stream, keeping even with the 
men in the water, who seemed to be held up 
by the force of the flood. 

At last we saw Glamorgan grasp Sandy, 
and rapidly swing round to face the current. 
Then he began to edge slowly for the shore, 
making but little effort to stem the tide, but 
exerting all of his strength to keep Sandy’s 
head up. The latter had grown senseless, and 
was, of course, a dead weight. More than 
once did we stop, and feel our hearts grow 
cold,as a mass of water would surge over the 
two forms and hide them from sight. Often 
would our pulses grow still, as we saw some 
heavy drift whirled down towards them, but 
with a clear brain and a calm eye Glamorgan 
avoided them, and some four miles below the 
camp, where the valley broadened out and 
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rushed in and helped to drag Sandy on shore. 
A rude litter was formed, and while some of 
us carried him carefully back to the camp, 
Hen Ross ran over the ridge and down the 
ast slope to the gulch to bring the doctor who 
had located there. 

He borrowed the horse of the storekeeper, 
the only one in the neighborhood, and sent the 
Doctor over on him, so that we had but just 
laid Sandy in his bunk when the clatter of 
hoofs told that help was near. Some restora- 
tives soon brought back consciousness, and an 
examination showed that Sandy's right arm 
was broken and that there were several other 
severe bruises. 

Glamorgan had got inside of a dry suit, and 
was helping the doctor. He was pretty near 
tired out, but the real character of the man 
showed forth now. Lack of his diffidence and 
quietness was a store of pluck and endurance 
that was really wonderful, and he had passed 
from being held as a lucky but rather slow 
sort of man to the position of a hero. 

When the doctor had set Sandy’s arm and 
made him as comfortable as possible he said: 
“Now, all that remains to do is to watch him 
carefully and give him the medicine regular, 
to keep the fever down.” 

“T will see to that,’ said Glamorgan; and 
when the doctor heard him say it he knew 
that he would keep his word. 

‘‘T will. be over to-morrow,” he said, as he 
mounted his horse to ride back to the Gulch. 
* Quiet is what he needs most, boys, and you 
had best let his friend be alone with him. If 
he needs help he will call for it.” 

We obeyed, one of us keeping awake to be 
ready should Glamorgan call. He did not 
need us, however. The storm cleared away 
during the night, and when the doctor came 
the next day he said that Sandy was getting 
on all right, but that he would have to keep 
quiet for some time. Glamorgan cared for 
him as tenderly as if he had been his brother, 
never tiring, though Winter was gone and the 
grass on the ridge showing its Spring fresh- 
ness before Sandy could get around. 

Of course Glamorgan became one of our 
notables, for a man who will face danger as he 
did, simply for friendship’s sake, will always 
command his fellows’ admiration and respect. 
The camp prospered, though there were one 
or two of those lawless incidents that mark 
the footsteps of civilization not necessary to 
mention here. 

The following Spring Glamorgan began to 
get restless. He would watch the trail and 
the crests of the hills that shut in the bend 
with a faithfulness that betokened expecta- 
tion. Sandy averred that something troubled 
him, for he was tossing and dreaming all 
night, and Sailor Jack advanced the opinion 
that he was in love. 

But who with? And did he expect her to 
come to the camp? 

No one cared to intrude on his feelings, and 
so the time went on till May came. Glamorgan 
and Sandy had struck a new lead and were 
doing splendidly. Their claim was further 
towards the eastern hills than any other, and 
beyond it was a stretch of level ground 
flanked by a ridge. 

It was about the middle of May, and early 
in the forenoon of a delicious day, when we 
were startled by a confused sound as of rush- 
ing horses and the shouts of pursuit. We all 
stopped work and looked towards the ridge 
beyond Sandy's and Glamorgan’s claim, as the 
noise came from that direction. 

Then, with hair and garments. flying wildly 
in the wind, a woman came rushing over the 
ridge, her horse wet and foaming. A glance 
showed that she was an Indian and young, and 
the next instant Glamorgan had drawn his pis- 
tol, and wasrunning towards her, while a dozen 
or: more half-breeds and Spaniards appeared 
on the ridge in her trail, when Glamorgan 
made his demonstration. We had all dropped 
our pans and shovels, and got ready for other 
work, but he was the only one who acted 
quickly. The suddenness of the affair and our 
surprise left him alone some hundreds of 
yards away. Just as he met the flying girl 
her horse stumbled and fell, but she sprang to 
the ground unhurt, and the next moment was 
clinging to Glamorgan. 

Seeing that he was alone, the girl’s pursuers 
gave a shout of triumph, and came rushing 
down the ridge towards them. Then we were 
called to a knowledge of our duty by a shout 
from Sandy, who was speeding towards Glam- 
organ. We hastened to respond, but long be- 
fore we reached him there was a rapid 
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succession of pistol-shots, and we saw Glamor- | 
gan and one of his assailants fall. Then came | 
another shot, and Sandy’s pistol did its work, | 
while the girl, seizing Glamorgan’s shooter, 
took part in the fight. 

Our near approach scared the remainder of 
the horsemen, and they turned and fled, a rat- 
tling volley giving zest to their flight. 

When we came up, the girl was holding | 
Glamorgan’s head against her breast, and was 
crying and kissing his lips in a wild passion 
of grief. 

We thought he was dead, but as we stood 
watching. he opened his eyes and gazed around 
in a dazed sort of way. Thenhis glance grew 
brighter and steadier, and when he saw the 
face that bent above him, he gave a glad cry 
and struggled to his feet. The bullet had 
grazed his head and stunned him, and that was 
all. 

The girl’s joy was as great as her sorrow 
had been deep, and she clung to him fondly, 
while he returned her caresses with others as 
warm. Then the sense of our presence seemed 
to come to them, and, seeing this, Sandy led us 
to look at the men we had shot. Luckily 
they were only wounded, and so we carried 
them toa vacant hut, and sent to the Gulch 
for the doctor. 

Glamorgan had led the girl to his home, and 
shortly after this joined us. We had corraled 
the horses, and secured the arms of our pris- 
oners, and were standing in front of Sailor 
Jack’s hut, talking over the incidents that had 
enlivened the forenoon, when he came up to 
us. We stopped talking and looked at him. 

“Well, boys,’’ he said, seeing our look of ex- 
pectation, “it is my Shoshone girl. She has 
zome for me.” 

*Come for you? Why?” asked Sandy. 

“ Well, because she loves me.” 

“ And you 2” said Sailor Jack, eagerly. 

“Why, I love her.” 

Sailor Jack danced about in great glee. 

* Just as it should be, just as it should be,” 
he cried. “ Mutual love and a wedding.” 

“ Yes, a wedding as soon as we can get a 
parson,” said Glamorgan 

* There’s been one holding meetings over at 
the bar, and he can be here by eight o’clock, 
if some one goes for him now,’ said Ross. 
“Why not go for him?’ 

“Will you?” asked Glamorgan. 

“ Of course,” and Ross was gone, taking one 
of the Spaniard’s horses to carry him and lead- 
ing one for the parson. 

“I thought you said you never expected to 
see the girl again,” said Sandy. 

So I did, but I loved her and wanted to see 
her, and would have gone to look for her,” 
said Glamorgan. 

“ Was that why you have been so restless ?” 

“ Yes, 

“_ told you so,” said Sailor Jack triumph- 
antly. 

The doctor’s arrival stopped further talk. 
He dressed the wounds of our prisoners, and 
staid to the wedding. Sandy gave the bride 
away, and a prouder, happier or prettier 
bride than the graceful and dusky Lita is sel- 
dom seen. 

The parson found his fee a heavy one, for 
Glamorgan was able to give, and did so. As 
for the camp, I believe we all thought we 
were getting married, and Sailor Jack was in 
a perfect gale of nuptial excitement. 

Ile had recently heard that his Liverpool 
wife had obtained a divorce, and gone back to 
her home, while his New York bride still 
clung to him. The next day the excitement 
became too strong for his staying with us. He 
put his claim in charge of the boys and started 
tor the East, carrying his gold along. 1 might 
as well finish up with him now. yhen he 
reached New York he had thirty thousand 
dollars. He found his American wife willing 
to be reconciled, now that the other lady had 
given up her claim. Sailor Jack insisted on 
being married over again, then he sent half of 
his money to his English wife that was, and 
staid long enough to have a good time, and re- 
ceive a letter containing a receipt for the 
money and her forgiveness. Then he came 
back to us, bringing his wife along, and yonder 
is their home, that white house among the 
pines, for Jack has been lucky ever since. 

As for Glamorgan, he is the same quiet but 
determined fellow. We sent him to Sacramento 
last year, and he has made his mark. His 
wife is one of the best and cheeriest women in 
the State, as bright and beautiful as a June 
morning, and sweeter than the roses in bloom 
then. And smart! She goes right ahead of 
her husband in learning, knows French and 
Spanish, and two or three other languages. 
Glamorgan taught her all he knew, and then 
they studied together. They have been East 
twenty months, and spent one year in Europe, 
and they say she just did honor to California. 
She is the most handsome and graceful Indian 
woman lever saw, and it was a lucky day 
when he ran her off from the Comanches. 
The old hands are always sure of a welcome 
at her home, and Glamorgan will never forget 
the morning we took him into the camp. Sandy 
lives with him, and if you wish a good time, 
why, call at that house just showing around 
the bend, and you'll have it.” 








THE LATE MADAME BONAPARTE, 
(Continued from front page.) 


In September Robert Patterson was made ac- 
quainted with Napoleon’s terms—a pension for 
life of 60,000 francs a year if Miss Patterson would 
return to America, and not take the name of Bona- 
parte. On the 12th of August, 1807, Jerome, who 
had been spurned by the Queen of Etruria, was 
married to the Princess Frederica Catherine of 
Wurtemburg. 

Only once afterwards did he ever meet his Ameri- 
can wife—in the gallery ot the Pitti Palace at 
Florence in 1821. ‘The princess was leaning on his 
arm; he started violently, whispered hoarsely, 
“That lady is my former wife,” and hurriedly 
quitted the gallery and the city. 


| the promise was never carried out. 





Mr. Patterson behaved very hardly to his daugh- 
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ter, and in dying bequeathed her some houses and 

his celiar of wine. Jerome sent her a thousand 

guineas on the birth of their son; he subsequently 

otiered her, after his second marriage, the (’rinci- 

pality of Smalcald, with $40,000 a year—an offer de- 

clined in the words, ‘* Though Westphalia may be a 

considerable kingdom, it is not large enough to ho'd 

two queens.” Napoleon was so pleased with this | 
answer that he offered to befriend her. She asked | 
to be created a duchess, which was promised, but | 
He forwarded | 
her $20,000 in cash, and allowed her an annuity of | 
$12,000 till he abdicated, permitting her to sign re- 

ceipts ‘‘ Elizabeth Bonaparte.’”’? Jerome taunted | 
her with accepting money from his brother, but | 
she retorted that she preferred shelter under the | 
wing of an eagle to shotior under the wing of a | 
goose. She retused to ** pose as a victim of imperial | 
tyranny ” at the Court of Louis XVILI., and under 
the Restoration was one of the reigning beauties of 
Paris. She had ‘‘a spirited head, crowned with | 
waving brown hair; large, lustrous, liquid, hazel | 
eyes, promising a tender sensibility that did not 
exist; a nose of delicate Greek outline, mouth and 
rounded ebin, nests for Cupid; arms, bust and 
shoulders to satisfy a seulptor.”’ 

Talleyrand said: “If she were a queen, with 
what grace she would reign’; Gortschakoff, then 
a diplomatic débutant, observed that if she had 
been “ near the throne, the Allies would have found 
it more difficult to depose Napoleon”; and Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who was not at all her friend, 
has characterized her as ‘‘ ambitious, with an un- 
tamable spirit and a stainless reputation.”? Napo- 
leon III. allowed her son an annuity of $14,000, 
discontinned, however, when she contested the ex- 
King of Westphalia’s will, in which Jerome ignored 
his son; still the Emperor recognized his cousin at 
Court, and granted to Madame Bonaparte-Patter- 
son’s vrandson a pension of $6,000, that only ceased 
with the Second Empire. 

Her son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, was gra- 
duated at Harvard in 1826 and studied law, but 
never practiced. He married the daughter of a 
wealthy resident ot Roxbury, Mass., Miss Susan 
Mary Williams, who bore him two sons — Jerome 
Napoleon, born in 1832, and Charles Joseph, born 
in 1852, The elder was graduated at West Point, 
but soon after resigned his commission and entered 
the French Army, serving with distinction in the 
Crimea. 

Madame Bonaparte of late years lived a secluded 
life. She was a woman of intense vitality, and, 
though several times, notably in 1538, her life was 
despaired ot, she recovered to repeat her favorite 
prediction that she would live to be a hundred 
years old. She died on April 4th, at the ripe age 
of ninety-four years. 











A PIG-PEDDLER ON HIS ROUNDS. 


T is the habit of dealers in ‘‘ boneens,’’ or little 
pigs, to start upon a sled, and rove through the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania. The advent of 
these peripatetic venders is eagerly looked forward 
to by the wives of the miners, who pay tor the 
coveted squealer in meal or in malt, 7. e., through 
the medium of money or exchange. The pig-ped- 
dler, with his squeaking load behind him, jogs 
steadily onward, as unmindful of the piggies as 
though he were engaged in carrying a cage full of 
turtle dovesin full coo, He fixes his price according 
to the condition of the surroundings, and the “ sup- 
pleness” of the pig, the sum demanded being 
usually in the ratio of double what he intends to take. 
Our illustration repre-ents a pig-peddler on “ high 
*change.” He has just disposed of one of his pre- 
cious porkers to an elderly Irish lady, who, by a 
dexterity acquired in the old country, has succeeded 
in capturing her slippery charge, and, what is con- 
siderably of more importance, in securing the 
struggling, squirming squealer in her brawny arms. 
The peddler is engaged in huckstering with other 
ladies of that ilk—ladies who know the points 
of a pig as well the dealer himself. Itis a regu- 
lar case of ” and tuck, and his profit is likely 
to be but small if he listens to the torcible argu- 
ments of the elderly would-be buyer. It is a picture 
drawn from real life, and one that teilsits own story 
in its own way. 








Presidential Candidates in 1880. 


Tue New York Times has collected reports from 
the country at large showing the state and ten- 
dency of public opinion in reference to the choice 
of candidates for the Presidency by the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in 1880. The Times says: 
** Out of 157 points from which advices have been 
received, General Grant is the expressed choice of 
130, Senator Blaine 10, and Messrs. Washburne, Gar- 
field, Sherman, Conkling, Edmunds, and Chandler 
follow in the order named. The Democrats in 98 
of the 157 districts prefer Tilden; Thurman comes 
next with 23 districts, Bayard with 11, and Hen- 
dricks and Hancock bring up the rear. Mr. Tilden, 
if the Democratic Convention were held to-morrow, 
seems sure of the votes of not less than 21 of the 38 
States.” 


The Population of France. 


Ir appears from the French population tables, 
drawn up from the return of the census of Decem. 
ber, 1876, the general results of which have already 
been given in the Times, that the foreigners resi- 
dent in France numbered 801,700 persons, thus 
forming 2.17 per cent. of the total population. In 
1851 the proportion was 1.06 per cent., and in 1861 
1.33 per cent. Of these 801,700 foreigners, 374,500 
were Belgians, 66,500 Germans, 165,000 Italians, 
62,500 Spaniards, 50,000 Swiss, and 30,000 English. 
The most striking fact shown by the tables is, of 
course, the relatively very great number of adults 
in France and the small number of children. 
Whereas in England,children—that is, persons under 
15 years of age—torm about 36 per cent of the 
population, and persons above 15 years 63 per cent., 
in Frenee the former number only 29 per cent., and 
the latter 71 per cent. The figures are as follows: 
Under 15 years, 10,008,000; from 15 to 60, 
22,527,000, and over 60, 4,361,000. As regards the 
occupations of the French people, 18,968,000, or 53 
per cent., are engaged in agriculture; 9,274,000, or 
26 per cent., in manufacturing and similar indus- 
tiies; 3;837,000, or 14 per cent., in trades, and 
1,231,000, or 4 percent., in liberal professions ; 
2,150,000 being of no occupation. Of the agricul- 
tural population, 10,620,000 cultivate their own 
property, 5,708,000 are farmers (metacers), and 
2,639,000 are laborers and gardeners. Of those en- 
gaged in industries, 3,133,000 are attached to manu- 
facturing. Tle numbers of those engaged in liberal 
professions are as follows: Religion, 229,600; 
police, 567,500; public instruction, 222,600; law, 
148,900 ; medicine, 141,800 ; art and science, 90,600. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Zulu War. 


In the disastrous battle of Isandlwhana, fought on 
the 22d of January, the British force numbered 700 
Europeans and 600 natives, and the Zulus some 20,000. 
The attack was begun by the Zulus, and was immediately 
met by Colonel Durnford’s mounted men, who, how- 
ever, were soon compelled to retreat, closely followed by 
the Zulus, who were described as swarming over the 
ridge in front like bees. Meanwhile the Zulu left was 
being rapidly pushed forward, driving everything before 
them in spite of the heavy artillery fire which was 
opened on it, and on the more slowly advancing centre, 
The infantry soon came into action all along the line, and 
from every account their fire was said to be steady and 
rapid; the enemy fell in hundreds, mowed down by the 
‘* Martini-Henry,’’ but still came on in apparently undi- 
minished numbers, Nothing seems to have deterred 
tbem; as rank after rank of the foremost fell, others 
pressed forward steadily and quickly. They do not ap- 
pear to have made much use of their guns, but to have 
depended on their numbers to bring them at last to 
witbin such distance of the British that they could use 
their assegais. Young and old, regulars and volunteers, 
alike fought as gallantly as ever British soldiers did, 
side by side, but the overwhelming numbers were too 
many for them, and they died like heroes, sticking to 
their posts to the very last. Out of the whole number 
of men engaged in the affair, only nine escaped, who 
themselves looked upon their escape os miraculous. 
As soon as the fatal news had been communicated to 
Lord Chelmsford by Commandant Lonsdaie, **The camp 
is in the possession of the enemy, sir!’’ the General 
resolved at all hazards to retake it, An officer sent 
forward to reconnoitre reported that the entire camp was 
swarming with Zulus like a disturbed ant-heap with 
ants, Many ofthe tents were burning, and 7,000 men 
were holding the road—the only outlet to Natal. After 
all, however, the Zulus did not wait for the advance of 
the British, they abandoned the camp, of which Lord 
Chelmsford took possession without resistance about 
9p. M. The troops bivouacked in the Isandlwhana neck. 
The position was far from a pleasant one. The ground 
was strewed with the dead and disemboweled bodies of 
their comrades, with dead oxen and horses, and the débris 
from plundered wagons, All around were the enemy’s 
forces, whose bright watch-fires and the flames of the 
burning Mission House at Rorke’s Drift were visible. 
Had the enemy ventured on an attack, it would have 
gone bard with the troops, who were exhausted by want 
of food and continuous marching, and had only some 
sixty rounds of ammunition per man. But nothing took 
place, and, as soon as daylight dawned on the morning 
of January 23d, the troops were again in motion, and 
performed the march to Rorke’s Drilt without incident. 


Returning Victorious to Camp. 


Recently a detachment of British troops made a very 
successful raid upon the village of Ragha Mighana, in 
Afghanistan —the village consisting merely of a number 
ot cave dwellings hewn out of the rocky sides of a Nul- 
lab, or precipitous watercourse—and the crime of its 
inhabitants being numerous liltings of British cattle, ac- 
companied by the murders of several grass-cutters. The 
detachment, consisting of infantry and cavalry, bad in- 
structions to surprise the robbers’ village, capture the 
chiefs, and burn whatever dwellings existed. After a 
long march the Guides announced that the “village lay 
over there,” 7. ¢., on the other side of a steep hill, up 
which the troops crawled on their stomachs, and the 
officers, doffing their headgear, peeped over the ridge 
upon the scene beneath. There they waited patiently 
until the cavalry had been so placed as to cut off the re- 
treat of the fugitives, and this done, the village was at 
once attacked, the inhabitants being far too startled to 
offer any resistance, and only thinking of escape. The 
trvops advancing upon the village seized whatever loot 
they could, and alter securing a large number of cattle 
and sheep, and placing the women and children in a 
place of safety, the village was fired and the troops 
started on their return, entering Jumrood in triumph 
with the captured flocks and herds and seventy-three 
prisoners, 

The New Bulgarian Assembly. 


The little Parliament of Bulgaria, after various post- 
ponements, met for the first time at Tirnova, on the 22d 
of February, being inaugurated by Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff with a brief speech congratulating his hearers 
on the opening of the “ First National Assembly of their 
emancipated country, which is to establish a firm founda- 
tion for a State Government of the new Principality.” 
The meeting-place of the Assembly is the old Turkish 
Konak, or Government House, the hall of which on that 
occasion was bountifully decked out with flags—the new 
Bulgarian colors, white, green, and red, being naturally 
the most prominent. The Deputies are already divided 
into two parties, the Moderates, who advise submission 
to the Powers, and the extreme faction or Irreconcilables, 
whoclamor for immediate union with Eastern Roumelia. 
The latest reports show that the Assembly has passed 
forty-four A:ticles of the Constitution, including amend- 
ments in favor ot triennial Parliaments, universal man- 
hood suffrage, and equal electoral districts. It has 
resolved that there shall be no censorship of the press. 
Even religious publications are to be free, though a cen. 
sorship theretor was demanded by some clerical deputies. 


The Floods at Szegedin. 


It is difficult for any but those who have actually 
witnessed such a calamity to form an adequate concep- 
tron of the dreadful nature or the extent of the terrible 
disaster which recently happened in Hungary. Szege- 
din, the capital of Csongrad, is situated on a marshy 
plain, and was divided into the town proper, and the 
upper and lower suburbs. There were numerous 
churches, convents, schools and hospitals, a theatre, and 
an old Turkish fortress. The population numbered about 
75,000, and it was a busy and prosperous commercial 
city. Standing upon ground below the general level of 
the rivers Theiss and Maros, it was only protected from 
inundation by a series of dikes or embankments, which 
frequently gave way when the rivers were swollen by 
melted snows from the mountains, or by heavy rains. 
There were three of these dikes—the first, which was 
some twelve miles from the city, gave way on the 4th of 
March; the second collapsed some days afterwards, in 
spite of the constant efforts of the people to maintain it, 
but on Sunday, the 9th, there was some abatement of 
the flood, and it was hoped that the danger was over. 
On the following Tucsday, however, a gale sprang up 
and drove the water furiously against the dike, render- 
ing the work of repairing it so dangerous that the Jabor- 
ers were only kept to it by the military. By midnight 
the soldiers themseives saw that inrther effort was in 
vain. The general in command gave the word to aban- 
don the work, and the order was announced in the city 
by the ringing of bells and the firing of guns) The 
waters, no longer resisted, Jeaped through and over the 
last embankment, and in an hour and a half the whole 
town was submerged. The destruction was instant and 
enormous. Most of the poorer houses, being built of 
sun-dried bricks, melted away at the first touch of the 
inundation, and out of the 2,700 houses about 1,200 
were destroyed. Barges, boats and stéam-vessels were 
at once employed to rescue those who still clung to the 
ruins of their houses, or who had taken reinge in the 
upper branches of trees, or upon the few high places 
which still remained above water At least 74,000 
persons were made homeless aud completely ruined, 
and the loss of life was very great. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Boston School Committee has abolished 
the kindergarten school. 


—Prince Bismarck intends to impose extra 
dues upon ships carrying foreign flags. 


—Tue sea has thrown up the sponge at Cedar 
Keys, Fla., to the value of $76,500 since January Ist. 


—Tne French Senate has adjourned until the 
8th of May and the Chamber of Deputies uatil the 15th 
of May. 

—A ONE-ARMED street singer was lately assas- 
sinated in Paris, and his body was followed to the grave 
by 300 beggars. 


—Norrn Carotrna has fifty-four cotton and 
woolen mills in operation. The capital invested 
amounts to $1,838,000, 


—An Alamo Monument Association has been 
formed in San Antonio, Texas, to erect a monument to 
the heroes who fell on that memorable spot. 


—Tue industrial authorities and tradesmen of 
the city of Berlin have arranged for an exhibition to 
be given on the Ist of May next in a prominent part of 
Berlin. . 

—NinerTeen hundred men are employed at one 
establishment in Philadelphia in manufacturing twenty- 
six locomotive engines for Government railroads in 
Australia, 

—TueE poultrymen of Long Island shipped last 
year to New York and Brooklyn eggs to the value of 
$122,000. The value of the Long Island poultry sold 
was $100,900. 


—TueEre is said to be much dissatisfaction 
among the cardinals resident at Rome on account of the 
pumber of toreign cardinals proposed to be made at the 
Consistory on the 20th of May. 


—Tuis year’s congress of the British Social 
Science Association, to be held in Manchester, promises 
to be one of the most success{ul and popular gatherings 
which has been held for many years. 


— Kinesiakr, the historian of the Crimean 
War, casts his eyes down when his photograph is taken, 
and this gives him a mild and retiring appearance. 
People will scarcely believe that ho is sixty-eight years 
old, ; 

—Tue rinderpest is becoming increasingly for- 
midable in Bohemia. Several hundred places are now 
affected. Agriculture in many places is at a standstill, 
draught cattle being locked up whenever the disease 
occurs, s 

—Tue Spanish Government has ordered that 
the General Post Office Administration of the Island of 
Cuba be conducted from April Ist in accordance with the 
convention of the International Postal Union signed at 
Paris, June Ist, 1878. 


—A cau has been issued, signed by many pro- 
minent clergymen, teachers and social directors o! the 
colored people of Louisiana, for a convention to meet in 
New Orleans on April 17th, to consider the condition of 
their race in that State. . . 


—A sELEcT committee of the British House of 
Lords, appointed in 1876, to investigate the subject of 
intemperance, is just ready to submit its report, which 
fills four blue-books and contains over 1,700 folio pages 
of the evidence collected. 


—A BANK Official in a Pennsylvania town has 
proved a defaulter from excessive and ruinous expendi- 
tures in the breeding of pigs He was a man of honor 
and integrity, but Berkshire pigs, at the rate of. $2,500 
apiece, was too much for him, 


—Tue Russian Government is stated to have 
under consideration a proposal for the organization of a 
wholesale trade between Western Siberia and China, in 
pursuance of which trading depots would be established 
in the southeastern portion of the district of Semipala- 
tinsk, near the Chinese frontier. 


—Gorpon Pasna, Governor-General of South- 
ern Egypt, reports that the capture of all the slave 
depots is considered certan. The Egyptians, he says, 
killed ten chiefs and 2,000 men while following up a 
victory they had gained over the slave.traders. 


—Tur Finance Committee of the Municipality 
of Paris having a surplus in hand of twelve millions of 
francs. Four mill ons are to be devoted to the schools ; 
four millions to the construction of new sewers ; and 
four m:llions to the improvement of the roads and 
streets of the city. 


—Tue Khédive of Egypt, without consulting 
his Ministers, has drafted a budget in opposition to that 
submitted by Minister Rivers-Wilson. Seventy Pashas 
and ninety civil officers have signed this document, 
which pledges the Government henceforth to pay the in- 
terest on the funded debt in fall, punctually. 


—TueEre is a strong probability that an em- 
bassy will be dispatched from Siam to the United States 
for the purpose of arranging for the appointment of 
consuls and regulating future commercial relations, 
which are expected to be large. The embassy, it sent, 
will leave in January for San Francisco via Hong Kong. 


—Tue total amount of salt sold in the United 
States during 1878 was 7,662,658 barrels; of which 
3,075,533 were imported. About 1,856,000 were made 
in the Saginaw district of Michigan, about 1/434,000 in 
the Syracuse district of New York, 850,000 in Ohio and 
Virginia, and the rest at other points. The. imported 
salt chiefly comes from Liverpool, but Trapam‘in Sicily, 
Cadiz in Spain, Hyers in France, and Turk’s’Island and 
Curacoa in the West Indies, furnish a large quantity. As 
the domestic manufacture yearly increases, the imports 
naturally decrease. 


—Tue Prussian Minister of Public Instruction 
bas laid a plan before the Society of Medicine, accord- 
ing to which the regulation of dootors’ fees’ is to be 
done away with. There is to be a‘tariff by which a 
Judge can decide when applications are made‘in court; 
but im general doctors are to demind ‘what they l.ke. 
The tariff in question is two marks; of’ {ty cents, for a 
first visit, and one mark for every successive visit. 
When consultations are held, every doctor is to get five 
marks for ihe first time, and three marks for the suc- 
ceeding. In the physician's bouse thirty-seven and one- 
half cents is the charge for the first consultation, and 
eighteen cents for every succeeding one, 


—At Monte Carlo, when the bank is broken, or, 
rather, when the amount of money set apart to be 
risked in one day is won trom it, the croupiers rise, the 
servante cover the table with a black Cloth, and business 
is over until next morning. This does not often occur, 
as the clances in favor of the bank are very many. Re- 
cently, however, play has been very desperate at Monte 
Carlo, and the bank was broken by a Brother Jonathan. 
In glorious Nice, just opposite Monaco and Monte Carlo, 
there are no public gambling-rooms, but you need not 
leave the town to hunt the tiger. There is a large club 
—the Mediterranée— in Nice, where they are excessively 
glad to welcome strangers, and will give you every ac: 
commodation. 
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GUARDING THE MINE. 


THE NEW EL DORADO. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN LEADVILLE, 
COLORADO. 


HE social aspects of Leadville, the new mining 
T centre, are what might be expected in a mining 
camp. There are three daily newspapers, a school- 
house, two churches and sunday-schools—though 
there are five church organizations—and a branch 
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of the Young Men’s Christian Association. On the 
other hand, there are large gambling - houses, 
whose doors stand wide ps in which every kind 
of ‘‘ skin’’ game is being playedopenly. There are 
two or three low variety theatrea doing a driving 
trade. The income of one of them is said to be better 
than that of any mine save a few of the most suc- 
cessful ones. The gambling-houses recognize no 
artificial discriminations. Negroes gamble at the 
same table and drink at the same counter with 
white men. Nearly all ye! 
arms, some having their belts full 
of weapons. Our illustration, 
from sketches taken on the spot, 
. gives a striking picture of the 
inner life of these resorts. There 
is a large element of the roughest 
of characters, and accordingly an 
occasional affray and shooting; 
but the majority of the inhabit 
ants are too eager fortune-hunters 
to indulge in such pastime. The 
law-loving people, aided by an 
efficient police force, keep the 
hoodlums and camp-followers in 
check, and any one can walk the 
streets in perfect safety. 

The Reveille is the oldest of the 
newspapers. The office from which 
it is published does not possess 
the advantages of city establish- 
ments, but it is qnite in keeping 
with the best of the earlier archi- 
tectural achievements of the set- 
tlement. 

The difficulties of travel in this 
newly populated region have been 
referred to in a previous issue. 
The accommodations for ‘‘ man 
and beast’ are of the rudest sort, 
and the adventurous explorer, in 
his journey from civilization to 
the new El Dorado, is often com- 
pelled to accept of shelter and 
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INTERIOR OF A STAGE-COACH — PASSENGERS COMPARING WATCHES. 


fare which he would spurn under other circum- 
stances. The staging from Carson City, the rail. 
road terminus, is through mugnificent scenery, 
but it is a process lasting two days of twelve 
hours each, and in Winter is really dangerous. 
The road winds along the edge of the mountains, 
around precipitous curves, with the incline in- 
variably towards the chasm, and accidents are 














A GAMBLING SALOON ON ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF LEADVILLE, 
COLORADO.— OUR WONDERFUL MINERAL PRODUCTION3—SCENES IN AND AEQUT THE NEW CITY OF 
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frequent. About the only diversion in which stage 
travelers can engage is that of ‘ comparing 

watches,”’ and as a stage-load frequently includes 
persons from New York, Chicago, Denver, and 
half-a-dozen other remote parts, each of whom 
insists that he has “just the right time,’’ com- 
arisons quite often give way to contentions that 
ecome serious. 









LEADVILLE.— From Sgetcues sy E. Jump, 
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AN EPISODE OF WATERLOO 
IJ\HE battle was waning, the sun had set 

Through clouds of smoke on the shrieking plain, 
And fhe shattered bodies of men lay wet 


Ip great pools of biood and great pools of rain. 


The thunders of cannon still rent the air, 

And the crimson field had been scarcely won, 
While echoes of anguish drowned the blaro, 

And greeted the auswer of brave Cambronoe, 


Thro’ the dusk and gloom from the north advanced, 
With helmeted heads and vigorous breath, 

The dragoons of Blucher, equipped and lanced, 
To swell the tide of the river Death!" 


And the Emperor stood on the gory field, 
With his large, calm eyes as in utter rest; 
But his forehead’s marble ne'er revealed 
All the anguish held in bis tortured breast, 


It was o'er; and the conquerors’ maddening cry 
Rose up in the night, while the piercing groans 
Of thousands of warriors left to die 
Blent shrill with the cannons’ monotones. 


Thro’ the heat of fires, thro’ the bullets’ rain, 
Thro’ the sea of battle that stormed and raved, 
That man on the proud white horse again 
Led his legions on, for France might be saved. 


And, though all was lost, he was still adored 
By those hearts of gold that knew naught of fear; 
And the wounded and dying with limbs begored, 
As he hurried by would arise and cheer! 


+ * * * * 


There was one poor soldier who lay between 

Five mangled Prussians, and heard him pass. 
He surmised it all, though he bad not seen, 

And he struggled to rise from the bloody grass. 


He had left his mother in far Touraine, 
His sister Jeanne, and his father blind, 
But remembered naught of that love again, 
When the thought of his Emperor passed his mind. 


He mused as be wallowed in clotted gore, 
Ol the sweetheart he quitted against her will, 
And the dear old home le would see no more; 
But the Emperor held his heart’s love still, 


His left arm had been shattered by grape and shell, 
And hung to the bone by a single shred, 

But he heard his Emperor’s voice, and well, 
*T will give one last proof of my love,” he said. 


For he felt that his darling chief was nigh, 
And wrenched the dead arm from his shoulder- 
blade, 
And cried, with his weak, poor, feeble cry, 
**1t bas served thee well, and for thee ’twas 
made |"” 
And ho waved it high in his frantic might, 
When Napoleon passed with a flash and whirr; 
And his last words rang thro’ the awful night, 
“Vive l'Empereur! Vive l’Empereur!”’ 
F. S. SaLters. 








THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By WILKIE CoL.ins., 





CHAPTER XX.—(CONTINUED). 


ERVY paid the Dill, with all needful re- 
J membrance of the. waiter. He was gen- 

erous, he was polite; but he was 
apparently in no flurry to favor Phebe with 
the explanation that he had promised. They 
had lett the tavern for some minutes, and he 
was still rude enough to remain absorbed in 
his own reflections. Phebe’s patience gave 
yay. 
“T have told you everything,” she said, re- 
proachfully ; “ [ don’t call it fair dealing to 
keep me in the dark after that.” 

He roused himself directly. “ My dear girl, 
you entirely mistake me !” 

The reply was as ready as usual; but it was 
spoken rather absently. Only that moment, 
he had decided on informing Phebe (to some 
extent, at least) of the purpose which he was 
then meditating. He would infinitely have 
preferred using Mrs. Sowler as his sole ac- 
complice. But he knew the girl too well to 
run that risk. If he refused to satisfy her 
curiosity, she would be deterred by no 
scruples of delicacy from privately watching 
him ; and she might say something (either by 
word of mouth or by writing) to the kind 
young mistress who was in correspondence 
with her, which might lead to disastrous re- 
sults. It was of the last importance to him so 
far to associate Phebe with his projected 
enterprise as to give heran interest of her own 
in keeping his secrets. 

“Thave not the least wish.” he resumed, “ to 
conceal anything from you. So far as I ean 
see my way at present, you shall see it, too.” 
Reserving in this dexterous manner the free- 
dom of lying, whenever he found it necessary 
to depart from the truth. he smiled encourag- 
ingly, and waited to be questioned. 

Phoebe repeated the inquiry she had made 
at the tavern. ‘ Why do you want to know 
where Mr. Ronald is buried®’ she asked, 
bluntly. 

“Mr. Ronald's tombstone, my dear, will tell 
me the date of Mr. Ronald's death,” Jervy re- 
joined. “ When I have got the date, I shall go 
to a place near St. Paul's, called Doctors’ Com- 
mons; I shall pay a shilling fee, and I shall 
have the privilege of looking at Mr. Ronald's 
will.” 

* And what good will that do you ?” 

“Very properly put. Phebe! Even shil- 
lings are not to be wasted in our position. But 
my shilling will buy two sixpennys’ worth of 
information. I shall find out what sum of 
money Mr. Ronald has left to his daughter, 
and I shall know for certain whether Mrs. 
Farnaby’s husband has any power over it or 
not.” 

* Well.” said Phebe, not much interested 
so tar —‘and what then?” 

Jervy looked about him. They were in a 
crowded thoroughfare at the time. He pre- 
served a discreet silence until they had ar- 
rived at the first turning which led down a 
quiet street. 


| 








“What I have to tell you,” he said, “ must 
not be accidentally heard by anybody. 
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Here, | 


my dear, we are all but out of the world, and | 


here I can speak to you safely. 1 promise you 
two good things. You shall bring Mrs. Far- 
naby to that day of reckoning ; and we will find 
money enough to marry on comfortably as 


| soon as you like.” 


Phebe’s languid interest in the subject 
began to revive; she insisted on having a 
clearer explanation than this. ‘“ Do you mean 
to get the money out of Mr. Farnaby?’’ she 
inquired. 

“T will have nothing to do with Mr. Far- 
naby, unless I find that his wife’s money is 
not at her own disposal. What you heard in 
the kitchen has altered all my plans. Wait a 
minute, and you'll see what I am driving at. 
How much do you think Mrs. Farnaby would 
give me if I found that lost daughter of hers?” 

Phebe suddenly stood still, and looked at the 
sordid scoundrel who was tempting her in 
blank amazement. 

“ But nobody knows where the daughter is,” 
she objected. 

“You and I know that the daughter has a 
deformity in her left foot,’’ Jervy replied ; 
“and you and I know exactly in what part of 
the foot it is. There’s not only money to be 
made out of that knowledge, but money made 
easily, without the slightest risk. Suppose I 
managed the matter by correspondence, with- 
out appearing in it personally’? Don’t you 
think Mrs. Farnaby would open her purse be- 
forchand if I mentioned the exact position of 
that little deformity as a proof that I was to 
be depended on?” 

Phebe was unable, or unwilling, to draw 


| the obvious conclusion, even now. 


“ But what would you do,” she said, “ when 
Mrs. Farnaby insisted on seeing her daughter ?” 

There was something in the girl’s tone—half- 
fearful, half-suspicious—which warned Jervy 
that he was treading on dangerous ground. 
He knew perfectly well what he proposed to 
do in the case that had been so plainly put to 
him. It was the simplest thing in the world. 
He had only to make an appointment with 
Mrs. Farnaby for 2 meeting on a future day, 
and to take to‘flight in the interval; leaving a 
polite note behind him to say that it was all a 
mistake, and that he regretted being too poor 
to return the money. Thus far, the truth had 
flowed from him in an uninterrupted stream. 
The time had evidently come to check the flow. 
Phebe was vain, Phebe was vindictive ; and, 
more promising still, Phoebe was a fool. But 
she was not yet capable of consenting to an 
act of the vilest infamy in cold blood. Jervy 
looked at her, and saw that the foreseen ne- 
cessity for lying had come at last. 

“ That's just the difficulty,” he said ; “ that’s 
just where I don’t see my way plainly yet. 
Can you advise me ?” 

Phebe started, and drew back from him. “ J 
advise you!” she exclaimed. “It frightens 
me to think of it. If you make her believe she 
is going to see her daughter, and if she finds 
out that you have robbed and deceived her, I 
can tell you this—with her furious temper, 
you would drive her mad.” 

Jervy’s reply was a model of well-acted in- 
dignation. * Don't talk of anything so horri- 
ble,” he exclaimed. “If you believe me 
capable of such cruelty as that, go to Mrs. 
Farnaby and warn her at once !”” 

“It’s too bad to speak to me in that way!” 
Phebe rejoined, with the frank impetuosity of 
an offended woman. ‘“ You know I would die 
rather than get you into trouble. Beg my 
pardon directly, or I won’t walk another step 
with you!” 

Jervy made th necessary apologies with all 
possible humility. He had gained his end—he 
could now postpone any further discussion of 
the subject, without arousing Phebe’s dis- 
trust. * Let us say no more about it for the 
present,” he suggested ; “we will think it 
over, and talk of pleasanter things in the 
meantime. Kiss me, my dear girl ; there’s no- 
body looking.” 

So he made peace with his sweetheart, and 
secured to himself, at the same time, the full 
liberty of future action of which ‘he stood in 
need. If Phebe asked any more questions the 
necessary answer was obvious to the meanest 

‘sapacity. He had merely to say,“ The matter 
is beset with difficulties which I didn’t see at 
first—I have given it up.” 

Their nearest way back to Phebe’s lodgings 
‘took them through the street which led to the 
Hampden Institution. Passing along the oppo- 
site side of the way, they saw the private door 
opened. Two men stepped out. A third man, 
inside, called after one of them, “ Mr. Golden- 
heart, you have left the statement of receipts 
in the waiting-room.” ‘Never mind,” Ame- 
lius answered ; “the night's receipts are so 
small that I would rather not. be reminded of 
them again.” “In my country,” a third voice 
remarked, “if he had lectured as he has lec- 
tured to-night, 1 reckon I’d have given him 
three hundred dollars, gold (sixty pounds, 
English currency), and have made my own 
profit by the transaction. The British nation 
has lost its taste, sir, for intellectual recrea- 
tion. I wish you good-evening.” 

Jervy hurried Pheebe out of the way, just 
as the two gentlemen were crossing the street. 
He had not forgotten events at Tadmor, and 
he was by no means eager to renew his 
former acquaintance with Amelius. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


UFUS and his young friend walked to- 
gether silently as far as a large square. 
Here they stopped, having reached the point 
at which it was necessary to take different di- 
rections on their way home. 

“[’ve a word of advice, my son, for your 
private ear,” said the New Englander. “ The 
barometer behind your waistcoat points to a 
downhearted state of the moral atmosphere. 
Come along to home with me—you want a 
whisky-cocktail badly.” 


| lecture to be a new opening for me. 
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“No, thank you, my dear fellow,’’ Amelius 
answered a little sadly. “I own I’m down- 
hearted, as you say. You see, I expected this 
Person- 
ally, as you know, I don't care two straws 
about money. But my marriage depends on 
my adding to my income, and the first at- 
tempt I’ve made to do that has ended in a 
total failure. I’m all abroad again when I 


| look to the future—and I’m afraid I'm fool 





enough to let it weigh on my spirits. No, the 
cocktail isn’t the right remedy for me. I 
don't get the exercise and fresh air here that 
I used to get at Tadmor. My head burns after 
all that talking to-night. A‘ good long walk 
will put me right, and nothing else will.” 

Rufus at once offered to accompany him. 
Amelius shook his head. ‘“ Did you ever walk 
a mile in your life when you could ride?” he 
asked. good humoredly. “I mean to be on my 
legs for four or five hours ; I should only have 
to send you home inacab. Thank you, old 
fellow, for the brotherly interest you take in 
me. I'll breakfast with you to-morrow, at 
your hotel. Good-night.” 

Some curious prevision of evil seemed to 
trouble the mind of the good New Englander. 
He held Amelius fast by the hand ; he said, 
very earnestly," It goes against the grit with 
me to see you wandering off by yourself at 
this time of night—it does, I tell you! Do me 
a favor for once,my bright boy—go right 
away to bed.” 

Amelius laughed and released his hand. “ I 
shouldn't sleep if I did go to bed. Breakfast 
to-morrow at ten o'clock. Good-night, again.” 

He started on his walk at a pace which set 
pursuit on the part of Rufus at defiance. The 
American stood watching him until he was 
lost to sight in the darkness. “ What a grip 
that young fellow has got on me, in no more 
than a few months,” Rufus thought, as he 
slowly turned away in the direction of his ho- 
tel. * Lord send the poor boy may keep clear 
of mischief this night!” 

Meanwhile Amelius walked on swiftly, 
straight before him, careless in what direction 
he turned his steps, so long as he felt the cool 
air and kept moving. 

His thoughts were not at first occupied with 
the doubtful question of his marriage. The 
lecture was still the uppermost subject in his 
mind. He had reserved for the conclusion of 
his address the justification of his view of the 
future afforded by the widespread and fright- 
ful poverty among the millions of the popula- 
tion of London alone. On this melancholy 
theme he had spoken with the eloquence of 
true feeling, and had produced a strong im- 
pression, even on those members of the audi- 
ence who were most resolutely opposed to 
the opinions which he advocated. With- 
out any undue exercise of self-esteem, he 
could look back on the close of his address 
with the conviction that he had really done 
justice to himself and to his cause. The retro- 
spect of the public discussion that had followed 
failed to give him the same pleasure. His 
warm temper, his vehemently sincere belief 
in the truth of his own convictions. placed him 
ata serious disadvantage towards the more 
self-restrained speakers (all older than him- 
self) who rose, one after another, to combat 
his views. More than once he had lost his 
temper and had been obliged to make his 
apologies. More than once he had been in- 
debted to the ready help of Rufus, who had 
taken part in the battle of words, with the 
generous purpose of covering his retreat. 
* No,” he thought to himself, with bitter hu- 
mility, “ I’m not fit for public discussions. If 


they put me into Parliament to-morrow I 
should only get called to order, and do 
nothing.” 


He reached the bank of the Thames, at the 
eastward end of the Strand. 

Walking straight on, as absently as ever, he 
crossed Waterloo Bridge, and followed the 
broad street that lay before him on the other 
side. He was thinking of the future again ; 
Regina was in his mind now. The one pros- 
pect that he could see of a tranquil and happy 
life—with duties as well as pleasures ; duties 
that might rouse him to find the vocation for 
which he was fit—was the prospect of his 
marriage. What was the obstacle that stood 
in his way? The vile obstacle of money ; the 
contemptible spirit of ostentation which for- 
bade him to live humbly on his own sufficient 
little income, and insisted that he should pur- 
chase domestic happiness at the price of a taw- 
dry splendor of a rich tradesman and his 
friends. And Regina, who was free to follow 
herown better impulses—Regina, whose heart 
acknowledged him as its master—bowed before 
the golden image which was the tutelary deity 
of her uncle’s household, and said resignedly, 
“Love must wait!” 

Still walking blindly on, he was roused on a 
sudden to a sense of passing events. Crossing 
a side-street at the moment, a man caught him 
roughly by the arm, and saved him from being 
run over. The man had a broom in his hand ; 
he was a crossing-sweeper. “I think I’ve 
earned my penny, sir,”’ he said. 

Amelius gave him a half-crown. The man 
shouldered his broom, and tossed up the 
money, in a transport of delight. “ Here’s 
something to go home with!” he cried, as he 
caught the half-crown again. 

“Have you got a family at home ”’ Amelius 
asked. 

“ Only one, sir,’’said the man. ‘The others 
are all dead. She's as gooda girl and as pretty 
a girl as ever put on a petticoat—though I say 
it that shouldn’t. Thank you kindly, sir. 
Good-night !” 

Amelius looked after the poor fellow, happy 
at least for that night! “If I had only been 
lucky enough to fall in love with the crossing- 
sweeper’s daughter,” he thought, bitterly, 
“she would have married me when I asked 
her.” 

He looked along the street. Itcurved away 
in the distance, with no visible limit to it. 
Arrived at the next side-street on his left, 
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Amelius turned down it, weary of walking 
longer in the same direction. Whither it might 
lead him he neither knew nor cared. In his 
present humor, it was a pleasurable sensation 
to feel himself lost in London. 

The short street suddenly widened ; ablaze 
of flaring gaslight dazzled his eyes; he heard 
all around him the shouting of innumerable 
voices. For the first time since he had been 
in London, he found himself in one of the 
street-markets of the poor. 

On either side of the roadway, the barrows 
of the costermongers—the wandering trades- 
men of the highway—were drawn up in rows ; 
and every man was advertising his wares, by 
means of the cheap publicity of his own voice. 
Fish and vegetables, pottery and writing-paper, 
looking-glasses, saucepans and colored prints— 
all appealed together to the scantily-filled 
purses of the crowds who thronged the pave- 
ment. One lusty vagabond stood up in a 
rickety donkey-cart, knee-deep in apples, 
selling a great wooden-measure full for a 
penny, and yelling louder than all the rest. 
‘Never was such apples sold in the public 
streets before! Sweet as flowers and sound 
as a bell. Who says the poor ain't looked 
after,” cried the fellow, with ferocious irony, 
‘“when they can have such apple-sauce as this 
to their loin of pork? Here’s nobby apples ; 
here’s a penn’orth for your money. Sold 
again! Hullo, you! you look hungry. Catch! 
There's an apple for nothing, just to taste. Be 
in time, be in time before they're all sold!” 
Amelius moved forward a few steps, and was 
half-deafened by rival butchers, shouting, 
* Buy, buy, buy!” to audiences of ragged 
women, who fingered the meat doubtfully, with 
longing eyes. A little further, and there was 
a blind man selling stay-laces, and singing a 
psalm ; and, beyond him again, a broken-down 
soldier playing ‘God save the Queen” ona 
tin flageolet. The one silent person in this sor- 
did carnival was a Lascar beggar, with a 
printed placard round his neck, addressed to 
“The Charitable Public.” He held a tallow- 
candle to illuminate the copious narrative of 
his misfortunes ; and the one reader he ob- 
tained was a fat man, who scratched his head, 
and remarked to Amelius that he didn’t like 
foreigners. Starving boys and girls lurked 
among the costermongers’ barrows, and begged 
piteously on pretense of selling cigar-lights 
and comic songs. Furious women stood at 
the doors of public houses, and railed on their 
drunken husbands for spending the house- 
money in gin. A thicker crowd, towards the 
middle of the street, poured in and out at the 
door of a cookshop. Here the people pre- 
sented a less terrible spectacle—they were 
even touching to see. These were the patient 
poor, who bought hot morsels of sheep's heart 
and liver at a penny an ownce, with lamenta- 
ble little mouthsful of peas-pudding, greens 
and potatoes, at a halfpenny each. Pale chil- 
dren in corners supped on penny basins of 
soup, and looked with hungry admiration at 
their enviable neighbors who could afford to 
buy stewed eels for twopence. Everywhere 
there was the same noble resignation to their 
hard fate, in old and young alike. No impa- 
tience, no complaints. In this wretched place 
the language o1 true gratitude was still to be 
heard, thanking the good-natured cook for a 
little spoonful of gravy thrown in for nothing 
—and here, humble mercy that had its one 
superfluous halfpenny to spare gave that half- 
penny to utter destitution, and gave it with 
right good-will. Amelius spent all his shillings 
and sixpences in doubling and trebling the 
poor little pennyworths of food, and left the 
place with tears in his eyes. 

He was near the end of the street by this 
time. The sight of the misery about him, and 
the sense of his own utter inability to remedy 
it, weighed heavily on his spirits. He thought 
of the peaceful and prosperous life at Tadmor. 
Were: his happy brethren of the Community 
and these miserable people about him crea- 
tures of the same all-merciful God? The ter- 
rible doubts which come to all thinking men 
—the doubts which are not to be stifled by 
erying “ Oh, fie!’ in a pulpit—rose darkly in 
his mind. He quickened his pace. ‘ Let me 
get out of it,” he said to himself; “let me get 
out of it!’ 

It was not easy to pass quickly through the 
people loitering and gossiping about him. 
There was greater freedom fora rapid walker 
in the road. He was on the point of stepping 
off the pavement, when a voice behind him— 
asweet, soft voice, though it spoke very faintly 
—said: “ Are you good-natured, sir?” 

He turned, and found himself face to face 
with one of the saddest sisterhood on earth— 
the sisterhood of the streets. 

His heart ached as he looked at her, she 
was so poor and so young. The lost creature 
had, to all appearance, barely passed the 
boundary between childhood and girlhood— 
she could scarcely be more than fifteen or 
sixteen years old. Her eyes, of the purest and 
loveliest blue, rested on Amelius with a va- 
cantly patient look, like the eyes of a suffering 
child. The soft oval outline of her face would 
have been perfectif the cheeks had been filled 
out ; they were wasted and hollow, and sadly 
pale. Her delicate lips had none of the rosy 
color of youth, and her finely-modeled chin 
was disfigured by a piece of plaster covering 
some injury. She was little and thin ; her 
worn and scanty clothing showed her frail. 
youthful figure still waiting for its perfection 
of growth. Her pretty little hands were red- 
dened by the raw night air. She trembled as 
Amelius looked at her in silence, with com- 
passionate wonder. But for the words in 
which she had accosted him, it would have 
been impossible to associate her with the 
lamentable life that she led. The appearance 
of the girl was artlessly virginal and innocent ; 
she looked as if she had passed through the 
contamination of the streets, without ‘being 
touched by it. without fearing it, or feeling it, 
or understanding it. Robed in pure white, 


with her gentle blue cyes raised to heaven, a 
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painter might have shown her on his canvas as 
a saint or an angel, and the critical world 
would have said: Here is the true ideal— 
Raphael himself might have painted this ! 

“ You look very pale,” said Amelius. “ Are 
you ill?” 

“ «No, sir—only hungry.” : 

Her eyes halt-closed ; she reeled as she said 
the words. Amelius held her up, and looked 
round him. They were close toa stallat which 
coffee and slices of bread-and-butter were 
sold. He ordered some coffee to be poured 
out. and offered her the food. She thanked 
him and tried to eat. “I can’t help it, sir,” 
she said, faintly. The bread dropped from her 
hand ; her weary head sank on his shoulder. 

Two young women—older members of the 
sad sisterhood—were passing at the moment. 
“She’s too far gone, sir, to eat,” said one of 
them. “I know what would do her good, if 
you don’t mind going into a public-house.”’ 

“ «Where is it?” said Amelius. “ Be quick !” 

One of the women led the way. The other 
helpéd Amelius to support the girl. They en- 
tered the crowded public-house. In less than 
a minute, the first woman had forced her way 
through the drunken customers at the bir, 
and had returned with a glass of pori-wine 
and cloves. The girl revived as the stimulant 
passed her lips. She opened her innocent blue 
eyes again, in vague surprise. “I sha‘n’t die 
this time,” she said quietly. 

A corner of the place was not occupied ; a 
small empty cask stood there. Amelius made 
the poor creature sit down and rest a little. 
He had only gold in his purse ; and, when the 
woman paid tor the wine, he offered her some 
of the change. She declined to take it. ‘‘I’ve 
got a shilling or two, sir,” she said ; “and I 
can take care of myself. Give it to Simple 
Sally.” 

ss Feuteave her a beating, sir, for one night 
at least,” said the other woman. “ We call her 
Simple Sally, because she’s a little soft, poor 
soul—hasn’t grown up you know, in her mind, 
since she was a child. Give her some of your 
change, sir, and you'll be doing a kind thing.” 

All that is most unselfish, all that is most 
divinely compassionate and self-sacrificing in 
a woman’s nature, was a8 beautiful and as un- 
defiled as ever in these women—the outcasts 
of the hard highway ! 

Amelius turned to the girl. Her head had 
sunk on her bosom ; she was half asleep. She 
looked up as he approached her. 

“ Would you have been beaten to-night,”’ he 
asked, “ if you had not met with me ?”’ 

“Father always beats me, sir,” said Simple 
Sally, “ if Idon’t bring moneyhome. He threw 
a knife at me last night. It didn’t hurt me 
much—it only cut me here,” said the girl, 
pointing to the plaster on her chin. 

One of the women touched Amelius on the 
shoulder, and whispered to him. “ He’s no 
more her father, sir, than lam. She’s a help- 
less creature, and he takes advantage of her. 
If I only had a place to take her to, he should 
never set his eyes on her again. Show the 
gentleman your bosom, Sally.” 

She opened her poor threadbare little shawl. 
Over the lovely girlish breast, still only grow- 
ing to the rounded beauty of womanhood, 
there was a hideous blue-black bruise. Simple 
Sally smiled,and said : “ That did hurt me, sir. 
I’d rather have the knife.” 

Some of the nearest drinkers at the bar 
looked round and laughed. Amelius tenderly 
drew the shawl over the girl’s cold bosom. 
“For God’s sake, let us get out of this place!” 


he said. (To be continued.) 








THE DOG SHOW AESTHETICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


‘My love shall hear the music of my hounds 
Uncouple in the Western Valley.” 


UCH is the beautiful remark of Theseus to 
Hyppolita, in the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The Duke of Athens cannot better entertain the 
Queen of the Amazons. Well does she answer him, 
the tall, straight huntress, appreciating his tastes: 


‘(T was with Hercules and Cadmus once 
When, in a wood of Crete, they bayed the bear;” 


and Theseus, sure of a sympathetic listener, dashes 
into the famous description : 
‘* My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded, and their heads are bung 
With ears that sweep away the moruving dew— 
Crook-kneed and dewlipped like Thessalian bulls.’’ 


It is an old taste, this love of dogs. Indispensable 
to the hunter, dear to the lonety settler, always 
tinding a Rip Van Winkle in even the most indus- 
trious of early settlements to bear him company in 
the long, purposeless ramble which is one of the 
conditions of a dog’s life, the American dog has 
peen a familiar but unrecognized force in the 
pioneer civilization. He has gone into the stiff 
metre of Alexander Pope, found a sculptor in 
Hoppin, who immortalized a dog who died on his 
master’s grave, has been painted by Beard, and 
has made his appearance in the drama, Around 
the cities and in the thickly settled country the 
game so quickly disappeared that the fine pointers, 
setters and hounds were but imperfectly bred and 
nurtured, only a few sportsmen comparatively 
keeping up this expensive taste. eus was 
obliged to take his ‘‘ love ’’ indeed to a “* Western 
Valley’? to hear his hounds and to see him shoot 
prairie-chickens. 

However, everybody has owned a dog once or 
twice in his life, and everybody (worth recording) 
loves dogs. It is, therefore, not strange that the 
dog fancy has now become an esthetic taste, and 
that superb club kennels devote themselves to the 
perfecting of breeds; that now women take an in- 
terest; that Fashion smiles upon the dear doggies 
with that high accord which confers distinction. 
Dogs, as everybody knows, are quite as unlike each 
other in disposition as are people. They have 
their human traits, they can be venal, they love 
the hand which feeda however low it be, they are 
cowards sometimes, they are sometimes mean, 
they are treacherous. Some dogs can be depended 
upon, and some cannot. It is idle to say that all 
dogs are as good as some dogs. But the real dog, 
the ideal dog, is a very noble gentleman. He loves 
his master, male or female, with an undying, un- 
questioning fidelity ; he is the servant, slave, triend 
of man. Some of them, notably the Newfoundland 





and the St. Bernard, have ti e noble instinct of sav- 
ing lite ; others have the untamed wol! in them yet, 
and are savage and dangerous; but, irom Bill 
Sykes's dog up, they generally have some one 
friend for whom they would willingly die. Perhaps 
“a dog’s lie’ is not worth much- the old proverb 
would suggest as much—but he is always willing 
to lay it down for his triend. 

It is curious to notice the rise of the dog from his 
lowly position in the East, where the Biblical say- 
ing, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?”’ is matched by the last of all suggestions of 
degradation, ‘‘He is going to the dogs.” Now, 
what more elegant or correct thing can we do than 
to go to the dogs? 

In those hot countries, however, where a dog be- 
comes a jackal, a scavenger, he is in his lowest 
estate, and yet what noble hounds Gérome has 
bronght from the East and painted! The mountains 
and tiie chase always rescue the dog, and bring him 
baek to his nobility. 

The Irish wolf-hound has ever been a favorite 
type with novelists. He has a perfectly reliable 
temper, he is gentle to his friends, dangerous to his 
foes. He is anembodiment of chivalry, and likes to 
walk with his young mistress—a new reading ot Una 
and her Lion. Of this famous.breed was Maida, 
whom Sir Walter Scott so loved. 

Like all good things, they are rare, and the dog 
show of 1879, held at Gilmore’s Garden last week, 
with nine hundred and fifty-three dogs in all, had 
but one— Bevis, owned by Mr. Lester Wallack—who 
is as handsome and as poetically grand as was 
Maida. Another set ot emotions assail us as we 
look at the familiar mastiff, a0 long the synonym of 
honesty. Breeding has improved this always fine- 
tempered dog, and the show has many noble speci- 
mens. This dog is only useful as a watchdog, a 
friend, a companion, and an ornament to society. 
The Newloundlands have beauty, worth, and an ex- 
ceptional character as to being able to save the 
drowning. .Why should they not be more commonly 
kept on the seashore, at the Summer watering- 

laces, and trained to save the lives of imprudent 
athers? The show is rich in Newfoundlanders 
—magnificent ones. 

Then come the Siberian bloodhounds, red-eyed, 
Cangerous, grand. ‘hese splendid creatures walk 
about our streets with their masters very tranquilly, 
like Tartar nobies, trying civilization calmly; so 
they are probably not fierce when away irum busi- 
ness. 

Tue large, delightful family of the collies are well 
represented. These sensible Scotchmen are grow- 
ing favorites in this country, and bring to the imag- 
ination the poetry and romance of the Cheviot Hills 
behind their twinkling heels, recalling Sir Walter, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Burns and Christopher North. 
Sir Walter deciared that his dogs understood lan- 
guage, and it was confidently reported that when 
he told a story to the disadvantage ot one, the dog 
actually blushed; he certainly turned tail and went 
under the table. There is scarcely any story of the 
conedliy of a dog which the dog-lover will not be- 
ieve. 

The red Irish setters, moat beautiful of gentle 
creatures, are so much of a novelty to most of us 
as to be looked upon like stray scions of a nobility 
on a visit to the United States. The kennels of 
Long Island have, however, known them for some 
time. They are highly esteemed by the sportsman, 
and are delightful about a house. It is, however, 
urged by sportsmen that dogs intended for hunting 
purposes are spoiled when they become household 

e 


ts. 

The toy dogs have a most satisfactory exhibition. 
The grayhounds, beautiful, slender, aristocratic 
creatures, in mouse-color, fawn-color and gray, are 
lying in silken pavilions; and yet we say to them: 


‘Lady Clara Vere De Vere, 
I saw your game, and I retired. 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You are not one to be desired,”’ 


They are sensuous, selfish and ungrateful pets, car- 
ing only tor warmth, good tvod, luxury and their 
own graceful selves. Is it that they are too plaina 
parody? 

Far better as a chien de luxe is the black and-tan, 
who is so pretty to look at, so intellectual, so sym- 

athetic. How could he be otherwise, with his 
—_ 9 and prominent brain? The only trouble 
with a black-and-tan is that he is too sympathetic. 
If his mistress has the vapors, he has them too. He 
takes his moral tone from the fair hand that ca- 
resses. He isa great adjunct to that fair hand; 
never does it look whiter, smaller, prettier than 
when on his back, except when buried in the black 
curls of a big Newfoundland. 

The Skye terriers reach the wlima thule of pet- 
dom. They are healthy, quick-witted, funny little 
creatures, easily trained and moat faithful in friend- 
ship. They have the grace of fidelity, and yet when 

ampered they sometimes show mean qualities. 
They are great aristocrats and preter their mis- 
tresses when well-dressed. They scorn the désa- 
gréments of travel, and believe in baths, good beds, 
regular meals and jeweled fingers. The prices 
which these dogs bring, when they bave all the 
points, is something enormous. 

Pugs, brought into fashion by the present royal 
family of England, it is said, have the pas as fashion- 
able, much-talked-of dogs. Certainly beauty is not 
their characteristic, although they are very chic. 
The tail curling round so peremptorily, makes a 
handle by which they can be lifted. Their black 
noses are very cunning and expressive. They must 
wear their skin like an overcoat, loosely-fitting and 
easily rubbed around. 

Their fair owners love them to distraction ; they 
are to the modern female what Mahomet’s father 
was to the maidens of Mecca. When he married, 
20,000 Arab ladies committed suicide, so beautiful 
was he! One pug in the exhibition is marked as 
worth $10,000, and enormous prices are constantly 

aid for these little dogs. They are constant, 
caett, loving dogs, and very pretty about a house. 
They ‘‘show breeding,’ it is said, more certainly 
than other dogs. 

There was one beautiful specimen of a Blenheim 
spaniel, looking as if he had stepped out of the Van- 
dyke picture, ‘‘The Children of Charles I. at the 
Show.’’ These very pretty dogs have an almost 
humane expression in their black eyes. For beauty 
and picturesqueness they come next to the gray- 
hound. No dog “‘ draws” so well as a grayhound ; 
no dog in a sylvan scene is so excellent in color as 
the red Irish setter. 

Let uslook at the bulldogs. Tenacity, that great 
moral quality, is written all over them. They are 
respectable for their strength, their enormous 
courage, their grip. Grip is an excellent thing ; 
yet what low faces! What a “ Bill Sykes” in dog- 
skin. How burglarious, ignoble and fierce they 
look, and yet their masters tell us that they are not 
ferocious— not dangerous—but loving and faithful. 
But can you ever believe any master when he talks 
about his dog? Certainly Viscount, Jack and Duke 
look as if they were splendid specimens of their 
race, and would die several times before they would 
surrender. 

The St. Bernard dogs, rough-ccated or smooth, 
are so dear to the imagination that one pauses to 
shake a paw with each. The vision of that traveler 
half-buried in the snow accompanies them. The 





old picture of the boy with his arms clasped round 
the neck of that fine old tellow, whose stuffed effigy 
stands to-day in the Museum at Berne, will ever 
make these strong, individual, courageous dogs dear 
to the heart. Tiere are some beautiful specimens 
in the show, especially one from Albany, named 
Chamounix, and a superb Turk from the Fifth Ave- 
nue. . What does he do with his unoccupied philan- 
thropy in New York? 

We should like to speak of all the champion 
pointers by name and pay them individual compli- 
ments, for one o! this race was once a dear personal 
friend. He had belonged to a gentleman who used 
him for bunting on Western prairies, and to see him 
‘follow his nose’’ was a picture! After several 
seasons of usefulness he was brought to a fam- 
ily home in the East and became a pet. How 
noble he was. on the piazza, extending a paw to 
each member of the family, as they came or went ; 
how gracefully he curled on the parlor-rug, and 
rapped his tail as his master came in! How he 
knew his mistress, and watched her blue eyes, and 
how when a cowardly hand poisoned him, did he 
accept her ministrations with a look of gratitude 
which broke her heart! How, with his latest 
breath, did he try to lick her hand, and extended 
his paw for a farewell shake ! 

Vale, vale/ Cato! there are some who cannot. 
think of your death yet without tears. Never was 
Cato guilty of an ungentlemanly action; and he is 
now coursing a grand chase in the heavenly hunt- 
ing-grounds, Of that his bereaved family are sure, 
quite sure. It consoles them. That is the worst 
side of the love which we feel fora dog. in dying 
they bequeath to us a human regret. Their short 
and much-assailed existence cannot be long counted 
on; they must die, and then we regret them too 
much. ‘They are so curiously intelligent that we 
cannot make them brutes, and there is a pathos in 
their love. They seem to wish to speak to us, 
Many a canotheist has, after one bereavement, de- 
termined never to have another dog. 

Vastly improved is dog-lot by all this ssthetic 
fancy, these carefully-attended kennels. The d's- 
eases of dogs are studied; they become the pa- 
tients of highly scientific physicians; and yet they 
do not eradicate hydrophobia, the dieathdd Genaet 
which accompanies the possession of a pet dog. 
The Spitz dogs are almost banished, from their well- 
known tendency to madaoess. Beautiful, white, 
flufty snowballs that they are, how “2n we expect 
them to enjoy our climate in such eu Arctic cloak 
as they bring down with them? They are un- 
doubtedly heated to death, and the shocking 
tragedy of the death of one human being by the 
bite of a mad dog makes the very idea of a dog 
one to be pit away. Three well-known actresses 
have died of the-bite of amad dog. One in Eng- 
land, Mrs. Barry ; ‘one here, Ada Clare, and one in 
France, whose name escapes us, 

Mrs. Gore made her lapdog write a book, and it 
is very clever. The lapdog has great opportunities 
of learning the family secrets. He is not so danger- 
ous as the parrot, for he cannot tell them, unless, 
as in Mrs. Gore’s case, he learned the secret ot 
authorship. 

In looking over, then, the dog show from an xs- 
thetic point of view, we cannot but believe that it is 
a taste which blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. The dogs are better oft and humanity is im- 

roved by the contact. Even the roughest man 
ooks amiable when his dog kisses him. The 
pampered Peete may seem an asthmatic and 
ridiculous object. The affection one bestows on a 
dog might be given toachild. But still, how can 
we help respecting the innocent extravagance of a 
child's love for a dog? Ifa dog is lovable he must 
must be loved; and a woman who is childless, and, 
pertede. yet freighted down with care, or, still worse, 
a8 nothing to do with a busy brain, she is to be 
envied if her little dog is a solace to her. He trots 
off with much of her nervousness ; his freaks amuse 
her; his affection consoles her; she is his medium 
of communication with a higher race; she enjoys 
her office of interpreter; she sees her own charac- 
ter represented in his. It she is amiable, he is 
amiable ; if she is passionate her dog snarls, he is 
a perpetual moral instructor, a warning! To see 
a party of men go forth with their dogs is to see 
the brightest and most healthy sight in all the 
world. The hunt, long an exotic here, now seems 
to be becoming a national institution. In New Jer- 
sey and on Long Island “ poor puss ”’ is being per- 
sued by packs of hounds, and men and women 
riders are learning the art of ‘across country.” 
These setters and pointers mean business. They 
are after birds, woodcock, snipe, partridge, duck. 
The hounds with 


“ So musical a discord, such sweet thunder,” 


are pining for a fox. Let each have his out- 
ing, and realize bis destiny. 

Of the beauty of these improved dogs the visitor 
to England need not be told. Those who have 
seen a kennel in ‘‘ Bucks or Wilts,” will feel that 
we have much to learn. Itis a significant fact of 
the growing dignity of the taste that a clergyman 
of the Church of England came over with his dogs 
last year to help us in our dog-fancying. 

Douglas Jerrold said that dogmatism was puppy- 
ism grown to maturity. The dog has contributed 
to make many an epigram, perhaps none more 
graceful and touching than that of Arsene Hous- 
saye, who, in describing Buffon, and the intellect, 
without heart, which the great naturalist brought 
to his work, said, ‘‘ He has classified all the dogs, 
and described them all but one—he has left out the 
blind man’s dog.” 

The show opened on April 8th and closed on the 
12th. On the second day of the exhibition at least 
9,000 visitors were present. The toy terriers and 
pugs were the best cared for. The tender feminine 
iand left its mark in soft couches and elaborately 
monogramed rugs. The dainty darlings did not herd 
with the common ruck of breathing automata. They 
had their own boxes, their own service, their own 
bed-clothes, while they were soothed to slumber by 
numerous gushing adjectives uttered by thousands 
of rich red lips. Who wouldn’t be a Japanese 
spaniel! Who wouldn’t be a Dandie Dinmont! Who 
would be a judge? The decision of Paris was as 
naught compared with the giving of the golden 
apple, yclept the first prize, in this case. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGNCE. 


M. Ferry, the new French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has visited the Sorbonne, the School of Medicine, 
and other buildings devoted to science, for the purpose 
of deciding what repairs must be done immediately. 


Experiments in electric signaling and reconnoitring 
have been made at Mont Valérien on a large scale. 
Details are wanting, as the French Government think it 
prudent to keep secret almost all experiments relating 
to military matters. 


Roman Antiquities have been recently discovered in the 
open space in front of the Votive Church at Vienna. The 
space is in course of transformation intoa public garden. 
Among the objects found are some rare coins, toga-clasps, 
urns, as well as the remains of tombs and of a bath. 


A Vacancy having occurred in the Professorship of 
Botany at the University of Innsbruck by the transfer 


ence of Kerner to the important chair at Vienna as suc- 
cessor of Fenzl, Wr. Peyritsch, Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Vienna, bas been appointed to the Professor- 
ship at Innsbruck. 


Lake Garda, lying unner the shadow of the Alps, is 
being excavated at its bottom for prehistoric relics ; 
prior to 1866, the Austrian authorities found some and 
shipped them off to Vienna, and now Rome has officially 
undertaken the job. 


Charts for Instruction in Technology.— Protessor 
Rudolf Wagner calls attention to the admirable techno- 
logical charts prepared by Lenoir & Forster in Vienna. 
The recent progress in sulphuric acid manufacture, the 
Bessemér process, condensation of muriatic acid, dif- 
fusion apparatus, ammonia ice-machine, beer-brewing, 
etc, are all shown in large charts, which are accompanied 
by explanatory text in four languages. 


. Sulphuric Acid in Vinegar.—To test the presence of 
sulphuric acid in vinegar, J. H, Huber evaporates on 
platinum foil a few drops of moiybdate of ammonia to 
dryness, then adds a emall quantity of the vinegar to be 
tested, evaporates nearly to dryness, completes the de- 
Siccation by blowing over the mixture, and it the least 
trace of sulphuric acid be in the vinegar its presence 
will be announced by a delicate blue color. 


A Remarkable Phenomenon is reported from Neuf- 
chateL On February 10th the Lake of Neufchatel eud- 
denly assumed a motion like the sea with its tides, only 
with the difference that the rise and fall of the water 
succeeded each other in much shorter intervals, The 
phenomenon began at noon and Jasted until 2 Pp. mM. Boys 
who were playing on the shore were so suddenly 
surprised by the rising lake that they were up to their 
knees in water before they had time to escape. In the 
evening there was a violent thunderstorm, which also 
visited Berne at the same time. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Heinrich Witnetm Dove, the celebrated me- 
teorologist and writer, died at Berlin, aged 76 years. 


Tux Rev. Theodore Noethen, Catholic Chap- 
lain of the Albany Penitentiary, and author of several 
religious books, died in Albany, April 10th. 


Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoos, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, it is understood, has re- 
ceived a call irom a wealthy congrégation in Phila 
delphia, 


Lorp Dunmore brought out a wedding march 
at the Opera, London, composed in honor of the Duke 
of Connaught. He led the orchestra himself, and the 
march was prononuced a success. 


A FEw days ago Professor F. H. Bradley, for- 
merly of East Tennessee University, and Assistant 
Geologist of Georgia, was crushed to death by the caving 
of a gold mine, near Necooche, Ga. 


Tue Rev. John Miller, D.D., of Princeton, late 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at that place, was 
formerly deposed from the ministry for heresy, April 
8th, by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 


Ir has been found that the schedules for the 
new Canadian tariff were prepared by Dr. Young, who 
was, until Jately, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington. He is a Nova Scotian by birth, 


Recent letters from Mr. Welsh, United States 
Minister to Great Britain, received within a day or two 
in this city, show that all the rumors about his coming 
home are inaccurate, He has no such purpose. 


Ir is now expected that Rev. William Ives Bud- 
ington, D.D., ot Brooklyn, N. Y., may wholly recover 
his health, The cancer which was cut from his face 
early in the Winter has shown no sign of reappearing, 


By the will of Charles L. Jones, of Cambridge, 
$30,000 are left to Harvard College, to be used in found- 
ing six scholarships. The Vermont Academy, which Mr. 
Jones founded and endowed some years ago, also gets 
$10,000. 


Dr. Lovick Pierce, the distinguished Method- 
ist preacher of Georgia, was ninety-five years old on 
Monday, the 24th ult. He celebrated the day by buptiz- 
ing eight children, five of whom were bis great-grand- 
children, and one great-greatgrandchild. 


ArcurisHop Purcg.t has received a letter from 
Cardinal Simeoni, Secretary to the Pope, declining to ac- 
cept the Archbishop’s resignation on account of his long 
service to the Church. The Archbishop was instructed 
to select a coadjutor with the right of succession to the 
See of Cincinnati, 


Proresson Danret Vaucun, who was well 
known throughout the United States as an astronomer 
linguist and mathematician, died at the hospital in Cii- 
cinnati, April 6th. He was born in Ireland, and came to 
this country when quite young. For the past twenty- 
five years he was a resident of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Tuomas WirTHERs, one of the oldest and 
leading physicians of Southern Virginia, died April 6th, 
at Petersburg, aged seventy-one years. He was a de- 
scendant of William Withers, Secretary of the Colony 
under Governor Dinwiddie, and was President of the 
Commercial National Bank till the close of tbat institu- 
tion recently. 


Tuomas Harpy, who is the only rival of 
William Black for the honor of being the most popular 
of recent English novelists, is thirty-eight years old, and 
was educated in a provincial village, becoming, as one 
might fancy from his figures of speech, the apprentice 
of a country architect. In London, however, he became 
a student under Bloomfield, and a disciple of the Gothic 
school He won prizes in architecture, and studied to 
be an art critic. Finally he chose fiction, 


A Bru for the relief of General Fitz John 
Porter is in course of preparation by the friends of that 
gentleman, and when ready it will be introduced in the 
Senate. There has been some indecision as to what shape 
the legislation for redress ought to take. When General 
Porter was dismissed, he was a major-general of volun- 
teers, and a lieutenant-colonel of artillery in the regular 
army. Had not his misfortune happened he would, in 
all likelihood, be now a brigadier tn the regulars. The 
question is, therefore, how justly he may claim ap- 
pointment to this rank in the army and to what extent 
he is entitled to pay for services which he was prevented 
from rendering, however willing he might bave been to 
give them. 


Tue death is announced of Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
formerly Librarian of the British Museum. He was an 
Italian gentleman, born at Prescello, in the Duchy of 
Modena, September 16th, 1797, and was educated at Reg- 
gio and at the University of Parma, where he graduated 
as Doctor in Lawin 1818. He took part in the Piedmont- 
ese Revolution of 1821, was condemned to death, es- 
caped, and made his way to England. In 1831, through 
the influence of Lord Brougham, he was made an assist- 
ant-librarian at the British Museum; in 1837 was 
made Keeper of Printed Books, and Principal Librarian 
in 1856, which post he resigned in 1866, but continued 
connected with the library until the Autumn of 1878, 
He was knighted in 1869, in recognition of his great ser. 





vices in the creation of the largest library in the world, 
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4. The construction train, as used in extending the Sourhern Pacific Railroad. 


_ 3. A witness of the approach of civilization, 


*? newspaper, 


2. Office of the “‘ Sentinel 








1, Depot of the Southern Pacific Raliroad, and View of a portion of Yuma, 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD OF ARIZONA, 


N the Colorado River, ninety 
miles from its mouth and on 

its east bank, is located the old 
city of Yuma in Arizona. This 
location, which has heretofore lain 
mute with a history that perhaps 
rarely extended beyond its own 
domain except by an occasional 
exploring party or an inhabitant 
who had fortunately made his 
escape from the ravages of Indi- 
ans or Mexican desperadoes, has 
now become of considerable im- 
portance. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1877, this point became 
the present terminus of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad of California, 
and about a year later became 
the initial point of the great south- 
ern trans-continental route now 
building eastward. For a year 
following the completion of the 
Southern Pacific the building of a 
second trans-continental railroad 
was agitated by two aspirants— 
the Southern Pacific and the Texas 
Pacific. The final presentation of 
the case to Congress last Summer 
by ex-Governor Leland Stanford 
and the Hon. C. P. Huntington, of 
the Southern Pacific, and the able 
paper read by ex-Governor A. 
P. K. Safford, of Arizona, showing 
the valuable fields of wealth 
which would be opened by the 
continuation of the Southern Pa- 
cific eastward across the conti- 
nent, brought an end to the con- 
troversy. The results are that a 
complete southern trans-conti- 





nental route is stealing 
an existence upon us as 
unawares as did the 
first road across the con- 
tinent in 1869. Yuma 
is now the initial point 
ot this new .road— 
“The Southern Pacific 
Railroad of Arizona.’ 
When we realize the 
vast interests the open- 
ing of Arizona and New 
Mexico will offer to the 
geologist and historian 
we hail the event. It 
was late last Fall when 
the continuation of the 
road frem Yuma was 
begun. It is now rapid- 
ly approaching Marri- 
copa, a distance of 200 
miles from Yuma, and 
by the middle of the 
resent Summer will 
ave penetrated the 
rich silver regions of 
the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains on its way through 
New Mexico, Colorado 
and the East. 

Yuma is the new name 
of Arizona City, and is 
of strictly Mexican ori- 
gin, although represen- 
tatives of the ancient 
Yuma tribes of Indians 
constitute a large pro- 
portion of its present 
population, The town 
corporation was organ- 
ized about 1855, under 
the name of Color- 
ado City, subsequently 
changed to Arizona City 
and then to Yuma, after 
the Government fort 
across the river in Cali- 
furnia. The western 
bank of the Colorado 
is chiefly a long, low 
stretch of alluvial bot- 
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tom land, overflowed by the great 
river and enriched by the detritus 
it has borne from the heart of the 
Northern Cordilleras for centuries 
past. Yuma itself is on a level, 
sandy plain, of one  prevailin 

gray ashen tone. The principa 

street is broad, and fringed for 
nearly half a mile on either side 
by low, straggling adobe buildings 
and corrals. ‘lhere are two or 
three side streets, ambitious in 
name if not in style. The sun is 
almost blinding, and the prevailing 
hue monotonous. And yet there is 
a wonderful feeling in the dry, 
ozonized atmosphere which makes 
you forget the heat and feel the 
value and ery of physical 
being. North of the main street is 
a low range ot gravelly hills, be- 
hind which the Gila runs. On the 
western extremity of these hills is 
the new Territorial Penitentiary, 
and along the edge of the plateau 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
runs until it descends to the street. 
There are reminiscences of the 
Texas-Pacific in the shape of a 
cutting for that road, along these 
foothills and across on the side of 
the hill on which Fort Yuma is 
situated. Beyond and across a 
wide expanse of valley and mesa 
is the range known as the Castle 
Dome, between which and another 
one exquisitely formed, marked on 
the map as the “ Purple Hills,” 
the Colorado forces its turbulent 
and devious way. Looking across 
Californiawards, and the eye rests 
upon the Picache peaks to the 
northwest, and on the “ Cargo 


























PACIFIC RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE COLORADO AT FORT YUMA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CONKLIN, 


Muchacho” tothe south. 
Both these elevated 
ranges, islands rising 
out of the silent sea— 
the wide waste of sand 
that glistens white in 
the burning sun, and 
marks where the waves 
once flowed—are full of 
the richest gold-bearing 
quartz—at least it is so 
affirmed here, and in 
proof of it nuggets of 
gold—the indestructible 
‘* what is it”’ of the geo- 
logist, chemist and as- 
sayist—are shown. The 
southern group lies close 
to the railroad, and if, 
as is asserted, the veins 
are rich and the quartz 
easily handled, there is 
a find of great value. 
Not only does this sec- 
tion represent the min- 
eral wealth of the Ter- 
ritory, but the wonder- 
ful discoveries recently 
made in the Toltec syn- 
dicates of mines in the 
Santa Rita Mountains, 
and towards which the 
railroad is fast pusbing, 
suggests a glorious fu- 
ture for Arizona. We 
look for excitements 
from this section soon as 
great as those from 
Leadville, or the great 
similar discoveries at 
posed City, in North- 
ern California. The geo- 
logical formation here- 
abouts indicates com- 

arative newness, The 

luffs of unsolidified 
limestone, the rich, 
sandy alluvium and the 
detrital hill and buttes, 
all testify to this. So 
also do the granitic 
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rocks of the “Cargo Muchacho.” The old route 
from San Francisco—down the coast by ocean 
steamers and up the Gulf of California to the 
mouth of the Colorado, and thence by light-dranght 
steamboats up the broad and shallow stream to 
Yuma and Ehrenberg—posses+es many features of 
Interest to travelers. As soon assteamships arrive 
at anchorage at the mouth of the Colorado River, 
barges are set alongside by river- boats, to re- 
ceive freight which is handled with derricks. An 
ordinary cargo is discharged in twelve or fif- 
teen hours. As soon as loaded, these barges 
are towed into the inlet or slough leading to Port 
Isabel, this being to protect them from heavy seas, 
which may come up any time. 

It is to be regretted that when Arizona was pur- 
vhased from Mexico, it had not included territory 
‘ar south enongh to have taken in the old town of 
Guymas. E. Conklin, in his *‘ Picturesque Ari- 
zona,” in writing upon this subject, says, ‘‘ And, 
save the regret that the instrument of purchase did 
not record a section of country as far south as Guy- 
mis, which would have given us a port on the 
Gulf of California—a ‘ Golden Gate’ to Arizona— 
the purclase is a satisfactory one.’’ The boats 
do not start up the stream until the tide is 
nearly full, as a riffle three feet high is made where 
the tide and river waters meet, which is considered 
dangerous to the river boats. The flow ot the tide 
also assists the steamers to ascend the stream. At 
the mouth of the river the highest tide rises and falls 
thirty-two feet, and lowest sixteen feet. The tide- 
water line is about forty miles up the river. The 
river, from its mouth to Yuma, is very wide and 
crooked. The depth of water in the channel is 
from three to eight feet. The stream is highest in 
June, and lowest in December. It is replenished 
in the Summer seasons by melting snows from the 
Rocky Mountains, and drains an immense country, 
its tributaries extending into New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. It is contemplated 
that the capital, which is now at Prescott, will be 
removed to Tucson, which point the road is ex- 
pected to reach before the warm weather sets in, 


THE VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
TO ITALY. 
| AVENO, where Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Beatrice have gone to spend a/| 
month in quiet retirement, is a pretty little village 
of Italian Piedmont, situated almost on the confines 
of the frontier, and on the western shore of Lake | 
Maggiore, at the head of a little bay, and nearly | 
facing the well-known Borromean Islands and 
‘* Isola Pescator,”’ or Fisherman’s Isle. There are 
some extensive quarries of granite in the neighbor- 
hood, while the snowy peaks of the Simplon range-— 
the village being on the Simplon route—are clearly 
visible in the distance; but one of the attractions 
of the village is the ascent of Monte Motterone,which 
towers behind to the height of some 4,500 feet. The 
Villa Clara, where Her Majesty will reside during 
her stay, belongs to Mr. Charles Henfrey, and stands 
within grounds of great beauty between Baveno and 
Stresa, a little to the left of the village of Baveno. | 
The building itself is of red brick, pointed and 
ornamented with a handsome clock-tower, and a 
wide loggia, or arcade. This runs the length of the 
house on the northeastern side, into which the 
sitting-rooms open, und from which there are 
splendid views of the lake and of the mountains 
which surround it. The interior is fitted up with 
great taste, Italian marble being quite a feature in 
the decoration. The chapel in the grounds was 
built entirely 5 | Mr. Henfrey, for the use of the 
English visiting Baveno, and to which he appointsa 
chaplain during the Summer and Autumn months. 
It is built in the Lombardic style, being octagonal 
in shape, with an apse, the interior being rich with 
all that marble, stained glass, and color can give of 
beauty. The view trom the garden of the Villa 
Clara looks across the lake to Tallanza and the 
** Isola Madre,” belonging to the Borromean family, | 
and includes the snowy peaks in the district of St. 
Gothard. Our illustrations give an admirable view 
ot the place and its surroundings. 





| 





DEPARTURE OF THE MAPLESON 
COMPANY. 


ATURDAY, the 4th instant, was a gala-day at the 

Inman wharl, in this city. The Mapleson operatic 
company were about to sail for Merrie England, 
and from an early hour the sweet singing-birds 
might be discerned sauntering leisurely towards the 
City of Chester, many of them engaged in humming 
snatches of those delicious arias which have so fas- 
cinated the New York public during the too brief 
stay of this talented troupe. As the hour for de- 
partaure drew nigh, the crowd of well-wishers, de- 
sirous of saying au revoir and bon voyage, increased 
to an inconvenient extent; the decks of the City of 
Chesler were crammed full, as were also the ap- 
proaches to the gangway from the shore. Floral 
trophies and Brobdingnagian bouquets became thick 
as leavev in Vallombrosa, and as the bright par- 
ticular stars appeared in the firmament, cheer fol- 
lowed cheer, huzza rapidly closed on huzza, while 
quite ‘an ovation awaited the impresario, who was 
greeted con amore. Never have we seen Colonel 
Mapleson looking better, and as ihe clasped hand 
after hand of hundreds of anxious friends, it was 
with a cheery smile, having little of the adiex and 
all of the @u revoir in it. Marie Roze was there 
with her genial husband, and many of the notables 
in the sweet world of music. A tug accompanied 
the Cily of Chesier down the bay, and as the float- 
ing palace turned towards the Kast, three musical 
cheers arose from her decks, again and yet again 
repeated. Colonel Mapleson returns to us in the 
Fall accompanied by a galaxy of talent, including 
Gerster, Campanini, Galazzi, and that most pertect 
of artistes, Trebelli Bettini. 


“JEEMS PIPES” IN LONDON. 


Sreve Masserr has made quite a hit in his clever 
entertainment at the ‘‘Steinway Hall’’ in London. 
The fashionable journal, the Morning Post, speaks 
in the following complimentary manner of him: 


“Mr. STePHEN Massettr’s ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
STremnway Hauu.—This gentleman has given three 
of his varied and amusing recitals or monologue 
evenings very successfully, and to large audiences, 
who appeared fully to appreciate his interesting 
programme. It was a brief evening among the 


poets, wits, song-writers and authors, the humor- 
ists and story-tellers, from whom he extracted the 
matter of which this olla podrida was composed. 
Mr. Massett’s announcement that he would take the 
lecture-room at the Egyptian Hall was received 
with great applause.” 





Orange-culture in California. 
OranGE-growing in California has been assuring 
such dimensions as to make it doubtful whetier in 
a few years it will pay to raise the fruit at all. Every 
landowner and settler in the neighborhood of Los 
Angeles is ambitious to have an orange grove; 
houses are surrounded by them, and they even bor- 
der the streets. Many of the longer-headed culti- 
vators ol the ground are beginning to plant almond 
and walnut-trees, foreseeing a time when the mar- 
ket will be glutted with oranges. The success in 
raising bananas has not been very encouraging thus 
far, owing to the injury done to the young trees by 
the occasional night frosts. It is believed, however, 
that harm is to be feared from the frosts only while 
the banana-treez are very young, and that if they 
can be nursed through their infancy, they will 
prove hardv enough to survive. Oranges, figs, 
almonds, olives, bananas—these are among the 
fruits produced by the wondertul Golden State, as 
well as the choicest grapes, fit for wine and raisin- 
making, and all the fiuits of temperate climes in 
the greatest profusion and of the highest excellence. 


The Population of British Towns. 

Tue Registrar-General has made his annual cal- 
culation of the population of twenty-three large 
towns of the United Kingdom. London heads the 
list, and its population, within the registration dis- 
trict, is stated as increasing from 3,577,304 in the 
middle of the year 1878 to 3,620,868 in the middle 
of 1879. Glasgow stands next, with an increase 
from 566,940 in the middle of 1878 to 578,156 in the 
middle of 1879. Liverpool shows an increase from 
532,681 to 538,338; Manchester from 360,514 to 
361,819, and its partner Salford from 170,251 to 
177,849, making a total increase in the year from 
530,765 to 539,668 for Manchester and Salford. Bir- 
mingham shows an increase from 383,117 to 388,884, 
Dublin is credited with 314,666 in both years. The 
increase stated for Leeds is from 304,948 to 311.860; 
Sheffield, from 289,537 to 297,138; Edinburgh, from 
222,371 to 226,075; Bristol, from 206,419 to 209,947; 
Bradford, trom 185,088 to 191,046; Nottingham, 
from 165,267 to 169.396; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
from 144,570 to 146,948; Hull, from 143,139 to 
146,347; Portsmouth, from 129,461 to 131821; 
Leicester, from 121,473 to 125,622; Sunderland, 
from 112,459 to 114.575; Oldham, from 107,366 to 
111.318; Brighton, from 103,923 to 105,608; Nor- 
wich, from 84,620 to 85,222 ; Wolverhampton, from 
74,240 to 75,100; Plymouth, from 73,599 to 74,293, 


|The total increase in these twenty-three towns is 


from 8,373,953 souls in the middle of the year 1878 
to 8,502,896 in the middle of 1879. It should be 
borne in mind that in some of these towns there has 
been a further increase, but, owing to its being be- 
yond the municipal boundaries, it is not here in- 
cluded. 


FUN. 


Now clean up the rubbish about your premises 
and dispose of it by tossing it over into your neigh- 
bor’s yard. 

** GOOD-MORNING, Mr. Brown, you're first at last; 
you used to be behind before, but I notice you have 
been getting early of late,”’ 


OLD LADY—“ Ah, you bad boy, draggin’ your 
little brother along like that! S’posin’ you was to kill 
him?’ Bad Boy—‘*Don’t care. Got another in- 
doors !”’ 

GRANDDAUGHTER—“ But you will go to the funeral 
of your old friend, grandpa?”’ Octogenarian—* Ohy 
I don’t know. Don’t talk to meo’ funerals. Much 
as ever I shall be able to get to my own.”’ 


** You have suffered 
“T should think 


IN the room of a sick man: 
a good deal, my poor friend ?”’ 
so. I have had pneumonia.” ‘‘ Why, where the 
deuce could that have “come from?” ‘I looked for 
the word in the dictionary; it comes from the 
Greek.” 

NEW TRUSTEE : ‘‘ Well, Mr. Syntax, you have a 
very fair school here.”’ Mr. S: ‘‘ Yes, sir, the school’s 
well enough, but thecurriculum is defective.”’ New 
Trustee: ‘* What, the curriculum defective? We 
must see the architect at once about it, and have it 
raised a few feet higher.’’ 


A WESTERN boy thought his mother was praying 
overlong the other morning, and he said, ‘‘Oh, 
mother! there’s a hawk over the hens.” The old 
lady brought her devotions to a poultry standard 
of measurement in double-quick time, and sprang 
to her feet with ‘‘Amen! Out wid yees, Thomas, 
and save thim fins.” 

LADY (to French governess): ‘‘I am shocked to 
find that my daughter has been receiving letters in 
French from a young man.”’ Governess—‘‘ Pardon, 
madame. It is only my little ruse to cheat 
mam/’selle into study. Whon she would reply to 
an unknown lover—a Frenchman—mon Dieu, how 
quickly she will learn my language!”’ 


TO ESTIMATE what a bridge will cost any city if it 
is done by contract: Take the highest figures pre- 
sented by any engineer and multiply them by the 
length of the bridge in inches, point off two places, 
and then add enough to prosecute any one who has 
anything to do with handling the funds, and the re- 
sult is—that the bridge is an obstruction to naviga- 
tion. 

AN art-critic, who has an unfortunate habit of oc- 
casionally indulging in more wine than his health 
demands, recently determined, one day after lunch- 
eon, to pay a professional visit to a private art col- 
lection. Arrived in the first room, he found himself 
opposite a large mirror. Mechanically he drewout 
his pocket-book and therein wrote, ‘‘ No. 1—Study 
of a head; unnamed; anold toper Fuddled con- 
dition excellently rendered; most likely a portrait, 
Seem to be acquainted with the original.’”’ 


GHOSTS. 


Nor Colonel Ingersoll’s “‘ aristocracy of the air,” 
but real Awman ghosts. Ghosts that were once 
healthy men and women, but are now simply the 
‘* ghosts of what they once were.’’ As we meet them 
and inquire the cause of all this change, they re- 
peat the old, old story, “‘a cold,” ‘ negiected 
cough,” “‘ catarrh,” “ overwork,” or “ dyspepsia,” 
**liver complaint,’ and ‘‘ constipation,’’ with un- 
successful physicians and remedies. In offering his 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets for the cure of the above affections, Dr. 
Pierce does not recommend them asa ‘* sure cure’? 
in all stages. For ifthe lungs be half wasted away, 
or there be a cancerous complication, no — 
or medicine can cure. The discovery is, however, 
an unequaled pectoral and blood-purifier. It speed- 
ily cures the most aggravated congh or cold, andin 
its early or middle stages, consumption. By cor- 
recting all irregularities of the stomach and liver, 
it really cures blotches, pimples, scrofulous ulcers, 
‘* bunches,” or tumors. Hundreds testify that it 
has restored their health, after eminent physicians 
had failed. For constipation use the Pellets. As 
a local remedy for catarrh, use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. 
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THURBER’S RELIABLE CANNED GOODS. 


GreEaT progress has been made within a few 
years in the art of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, 
Fish and Meats in tins, and in consequence the con- 
sumption has largely increased. As yet, however, 
canned goods are not generally thought to be 
‘* fresh,” and some brands are not, perhaps, en- 
titled to be so considered. Those packed by us, 
however, are Hermetically Sealed at the sources of 
supply, when they are in the best possible condi- 
tion, by a process which preserves the much-to-be- 
desired tresh, natural flavors; and they are really in 
better condition, fresher, more palatable and whole- 
some than many so-called “ fresh’’ articles which 
are exposed for sale during considerable periods of 
time in city markets. All goods bearing our name 
are guaranteed to be of superior quality, and dealers 
are authorized to refand the purchase price in any 
case where consumers have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. It is, therefore, to the interest of both dealers 
and consumers to use THURBER’S BRANDS. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in Food Products, 
New York. 





sticky mouth of 


CLEANSE and moisten the dr 
op Bitters diluted 


patients and refresh them with 
with cool water. 








Toe Perrume. or AN Hemisenere. — Through- 
out an area occupied by more than one hundred 
millious of civilized beings, Mcrray & LanmaAn’s 
FLortpa Warer is to-day the standard perfume in 
society. 








INDIGESTION, DyspPEPstA, nervous prostration, and 
all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MensMAN’S PepronizeD Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutritious 
properties, It is not a mere stimulant like the ex- 
tracts of beef, but contains blood-making, force- 
generating and life-sustaining properties ; is inval- 
uable in all enfeebled conditions, whether the re- 
suit of exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, 
or acute disease ; particularly if resulting trom pul- 
monary complaints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., 
Proprietors, New York. 








A TIMELY use of Hop Bitters will keep a whole 
family in robust health a year with but little cost. 








Blair’s Pills.—Great English Remedy for Gout 
and Kheumatism, All Druggists have them. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’?—See article in the Civil 
Servi 


Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Londen, England. 


NO, NEVER! 


Not ever, ‘“‘hardly ever,” do patients feel any pain at 
Dr. COLTON’S, in the Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 

$10 to $1 000 fortunes every month. Book sent 
’ free explaining everything. 

Address, BAXTER & COQ., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N. Y. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies.and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


PIANOS 8140 ¢2.840° sscrer 
prices—highest honors— 
Mathushek’s scale for squares—finest up- 
rights in America—12,000 in use—Pianos 


sent on trial—Catal e free. MENDELS- 
SOHN Piano Co., 21 E. 15th Street, N. Y, 


D®- J- G. B. SIEGERT & SONS’ 
WORLD RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated for its 
exquisite flavor and extraordinary MEDICAL Virtues. 
Sold by all principal druggists, grocers and liquor dealers, 
J. W. Hancox, Sole Agent for the United States, 51 
Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box, 2,610. 
Geo. Wuppermann, Manager. 























CLEAR 


HAVANA, 
PATENT 


—BOSTON NOVEL . 
AG ENTS ' arreot iitiean Sotanin. Perabanee hes 


ARDS—10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll], 10 Engraved, 


10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 1b cts) WARD & CO., Nortbford, Conn, 


10 
5 


LILIPUTIAN CIGARS, ‘‘Graduates”’ (3 
inches), $11 per 1,000. Sample box, by 
mail, 30c. J. M.AGUERO, 246 6th Av., N.Y. 


obtained, and ‘* Guide” sent free, by 
L. Baccrer & Co., Washington, D. C. 

















Gold Chromos, 10 Gold Dust, 20 ass’d Scrolls, 1 Love 
Leiter with name, 13c. Scroll Card Co., Northford,Ct, 


CHROMO, Gold Border. ete, 10c., no 2 alike; or 
2v Cupid Cards, 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHATES.:« 


A brain and nerve food, differs from all other 
tonics, as it is composed of the vital or nerve 
ving principles of the ox brain and wheat 
rm, being similar to that which sustains the 
uman brain and nerves. They restore all 
weaknesses of mind or body; relieve debility 
and nervousness ; give vitality in the insuffi- 
cient growth of children; strengthen diges- 
tion ; cure neuralgia and prevent consumpiion. 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Vid 
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For sale by Druggists. 

MOY OOOO 
Old Dominion 
STEAMSHIP CO0., 

FOR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
The South and Southwest. 


FROM PIER 87. N. R.. EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND SATURDAY, AT 3 P.M. 


Gen. Office, 197 Greenwich St., N.Y. 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer Package 
25 CENTS. 


Makes 5 gallons of a deiicious beverage. Helps to 
change any morbid action of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys, and keep them in a healthy condition. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 ets. Genuine registered in 
Patent Office ; all others counterfeit and infringement 
Manufactured only by C. E, HIRES, Philadelphia. 


W. H, SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Agents for New York. 





Frank Leslie’s 


BU DGH'T. 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous and 
Sparkling Stories, Tales of 
Heroism, Adventure 
and Satire. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST VARIETY 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


96 QUARTO PAGES. 
Nearly 100 Handsome Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50, POSTPAID, 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR 4 SPECIMEN COPY 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FoR MAW 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


CONTENTS: 


Descriptive ARTICLES, Etc.: ‘“‘The Story of the 
Atlantic Telegraph.’? by Alfred H. Guernsey —an 
elaborate history of the enterprise frotn its inception— 
16 illustrations; ‘* Funeral Rites and Ceremonies,’’ 
by Alfreton Hervey, 19 illustrations; ‘The Fair,” 
descriptive of the Fairs in the olden time, 6 illus- 
trations; ‘‘Corsica,’’ by the Hon. Roden Noel, 11 ilius- 
trations; ‘‘Labor, Past and Present,” by Frank H. 
Norton, 9 illustrations; ‘* Vienna and its Street Life *’ 
by Frederick Daniels, 12 illustrations; ‘* Bread and its 
Adulterants,’’ Hlustrated, etc, etc, 


SERIAL AND Snort Stories, Sketcues, Etc. : Chapters 
I, to V. of a new serial novel, entitled ‘A Gilded Pill; 
a Tale of a Little Mystery.’’ by George Manville Fenn, 
illustrated; ** Villain and Spy,’’-by Jane G. Austin, illus- 
trated; ‘‘Saved by a Star,’’ by William Henry Badger, 
illustrated; **The One Good Husband,’’ by Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr, illustrated ; ‘The Baron’s Wedding,” illustrated ; 
*‘A Strange Prosecution,” illustrated; “My Friend’s 
Disappearance,’’ illustrated; ‘*Mr. Armsbury’s Atone- 
ment,” illustrated; **The Game of Chess,” illustrated; 
‘*Women who Woo,” illustrated; ‘*The Loss of the 
Essex,” illustrated; ‘Stage Blunders,” ‘ Theatrical 
Makeshifts,’’ etc., etc. 


Poems: ‘‘ A May Carol,’’ by Jobn Francis Waller, illus- 
trated; ‘*Spring Sonnets,’’ by Park Benjamin, illus- 
trated; ‘* Lady Alice,” illustrated; ‘ Perfect Summer”; 
‘* A Seaside Scene,”’ illustrated; etc., etc. 


Miscettany: ‘‘The Century Plant”; ‘Curious Ancient 
Golden Horns found in Denmark’; “A Horse l’laying 
Detective”; ‘*A Shrimp-seller in France”; ‘* The Dog 
that Shut the Servants In’; ‘‘ Courage and Kindness in 
a Goose’’; ‘‘Shells and Madrepores ”; ** Recent Progress 
in Science’; ‘* Entertaining Column,” etc., etc. 





128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. 





Price of Single Cupy, 25 cents. 
Annual Subscription, $3, Postage Free. 





SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








With WHITE FIREPROOF COATING, for steep and flat roofs in all climates. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied 
by any one, No heat required. It weighs only 80 lbs. per 106 sq. {t., and costs only about ha/f as much as tin. 


Osweco Starcu Factory, Osweco, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1878. 


Mr. H. W. Jouns, 87 Maiden Lane, New York—Dear Sir: We have several acres of your AsBESTOS ROOFING on 
our buildings. The first rvof, put on tifteen years ago, is in good condition, and we prefer it to any other. 


Yours respectfully, 


T. KINGSFORD & SON. 


H.W. JOHNS M’P’G Co., 8'7 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Asbestos Liquid Paints, Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, etc. 


&@- Liberal inducements to dealers, large consumers and local salesmen. 


Send for Samples, Price Lists, etc. 








Apri 26, 1879.) 
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A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
—_ UNE. FIFTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS 
E, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, MAY 13ru, 1879— 
108th Monthly Drawing. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, for the term of Twenty-five 
Years, to which contract the inviolable faith of the 
State is pledged, with a capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it, has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
scales nor postpones, Look at the following Distribution: 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES: 


Daal PYIRS,..ccccccccccecccccccccceses $30,000 
B Camtte BRIGG. crccocccccccsccccccccoscecs SOND 
2 Capital Prine..ccccocccoccerccccccccccce - 5,000 
2 Prizes of $2,500..... 000 eeceesece ceccee -« 6,000 
a, eer rrer 5,000 
20 Prizes of BOO, ccccccccce ccccccccceces 10,000 
100 Prizes of err rere rrr Te 10,000 
200 Prizes of Ws 960bsb4006webeneeoees ees 10,000 
600 Prizes of Wbt:b0gs6bbseeeeeeeseecena . 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of 10. ..eccccccccercccccccccee 10,600 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300........... $2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200........... 1,800 

9 Approximation Prizes of 100........... 
1,857 Prizes, amounting to...........eeceeees $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all promi- 
nent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further infor- 
mation, or send orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, P.O. Box 692, New Orleans, La.; 
Or same at No. 319 Broadway, New York. 

AU our Grand Extraordinary Dravings are under the 
supervision and management of GENERALS G.T. BEAU- 
REGARD and J. A. EARLY. 


HAVE YOUR HAIR CUT 
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Extensively used, and the only reliable clipper for 
close clipping. Barbers and the trade supplied. McCoy 
& Co., 132 Duane Street, New York. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD 


The Most Remarkable Events of 
the Day! 


THE NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Portrays in brilliant style 


EVENTS OF ROMANTIC AND STARTLING INTEREST 
DEEDS OF HEROISM, 


ACCIDENTS, CRIMINALITIES, 
SPORTING EVENTS, THEATRICALS, etc., etc. 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC NOTABILITIES, etc., etc. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Price 10 cents a copy at all newsdealers’. Annual 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 


Address, 55 Park Place, New York. 





AN’S MISSION ON EARTH,—A thorough 
medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 
ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice, showing the agen- 
cies that will insure restored manhood, strengthened 
vitality, and sound conditions of health, that have been 
impaired by overtaxed powers. Astatement of obstacles 
to marriage and of the means by which they can be re- 
moved. By mail, 25c., currency or postage-stamps, 
Address SEC’Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIENCE, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. 


egae ' . 

More Thrilling than Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

NDER MROUND PAIL BOAD 

NDEE GuouND Rat Roap ’ WM. STILLS, 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of the 
U. @ R. RR, It is a record of facts, authentic narratives 
and letters, giving the hardships, hairbreadth escapes 
and death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for Free 


dom. AGENTS WANTED. Send for illustrated circular 
and terms, Address 


PHOPLI’S PUB'G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIT CURED! if 


An ae an a3 a 
remedy for Fits, Epile 
—s some by ad —— to effect a spe 
Free Bottie*? of ay >= 
— ermenent See, ‘uae Treatise sent to any 
— <= his Fost-office and a - 
Address. . ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, 











aise o Watches $2 
eac ns 

23 ‘om match. Jews ewelry of the same. Sent 

ye by stamp for Illus- 

‘Crroula. 6 8 METAL WATCH 

Seen Re N. Y. x, 3696. 





YSTERY !—By sending 20c. (silver) and personal 
description, you’ll receive a picture of your in- 
tended, date of marriage, time and place of meeting, view 
of home after marriage, and ‘*The Correspondent’? (a 
matrimonial paper) six months. L. Austin, Elsie, Mich. 





CARD and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
ENTERPRISE VICTOR | 
Pastime RESSESo 
Presses, Tv Cards, et 
’ IMlestaated Cetsloeys CO. bits. Work Mortden, Conn 





PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 2-cent stamp. 
4 Address, B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, N. Y. 





KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


Made from Wamsutta Muslin. Bosoms 3-ply 
Linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly-made Shirts, 6 for 
$7. Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, very best, to measure, 
6ior $9. Fit guaranteed 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of 6 shirts, 

KEEP'S UNDERWEAR, 

White Cashmere Undershirts, 50 cents each. 

White India Gauze, whole or half sleeves, 60 
cents each. 

White Pepperill Jean Drawers, 50 cts. each. 

KEEP’sS COLLARS, CUFFS, etc. 

Four-ply Linen COLLARS, very best, 6 for 75 cts. 

Four-ply Linen CUFFS, very best, $1. 30 half-dozen. 

English half HOSE, very best, $1. ’50 half-dozen, 

Black Silk Ties, Scarfs, ‘and Suspenders, 
in all styles, 

KEEP'’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each. 
Regina and Silk Umbrellas in all styles 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES (GENTS’). 
OUR OWN MAKE, THE VERY BEST. 

Plain or Embroidered 1- -button, $1 per pair. 

Plain or Embroidered 2-button, $1.15 per pair. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms. 

Samples and Circulars mailed free on application. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 
We refer by permission to the publisher of this paper. 
JUDGE By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 

umn | ty cemea mak 6 echtom pincers of 


YOURSELF your future husband or wife, with 
name aud date of marriage. 
Address, W. EX OX, Box 208, Fultonville, N. Y. 








0 Perfumed Bouquet, Snowflake, Lace CARDS, 10¢. 
Name in Gold & Jet. Extra Ray, E. Wallingford, Ct. 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY. 


REV. CHARLES FORCE DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“This is the cheapest of all the magazines, and con- 
tains excellent readiug for every member of the family, 
and full of pictures, which are a delight to all.”"— South 
Churchman (Alez.) Va. 

‘There is no better monthly magazine for the family 
issued in this country, having in each number so good a 
supply of healthful reading for persons of different ages, 
giving so Jarge an amount at so little cost.’’— Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, Pa. 

** The illustrations in this number seem to be an im- 
provement on those of former issues, if such a thing is 
possible, while the centents are as varied and interesting 
as ever. It would take more space than we can spare to 
enumerate the several articles, but they are all choice, 
very interesting and instructive.”’— Albany (N. Y.) 
Sunday Press. 

«Tue SUNDAY MAGAZINE is, as usual, far in advance of 
all the other periodicals, When we saw the April num- 
ber we were reminded of the bright Spring days of sun- 
light and shower.’’— The N. ¥. Methodist. 


“The motto, ‘Attractive, Useful and Interesting Read- 
ing for Everybody,’ which adorns the cover of Frank 
Lesiik’s SuNDAY MaGAZINg, is fully lived up to in the 
April number. Rev. Dr. Deems understands the art of 
making an attractive as well as able magazine, and 
has succeeded beyond a question of doubt in fulfilling his 
desire that it shall be worthy of a place in every Ameri- 
can household,’’— Orange (N. J.) Journal. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER: 


Descriptive ARTICLES: ‘‘The Ainos of Northern 
Japan,” by William Elliot Griffis, 14 illustrations; ‘‘Cul- 
ture,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth I.. Brooks; “Gather the Frag- 
ments,”’ by Rev. T. 8. Adams, D.D, 


SERIAL AND SHort Stories: ‘' David Fleming's For- 
giveness,”’ illustrated; ‘*My Fortune and Misfortune,” 
illustrated; ‘‘Forecastle Jack,” by Frank H, Converse, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Brother and Sister,’’ an Australian sketch, 
illustrated; “The Era.d Pianette,” illustrated, etc., etc, 


Sxetcues: * Professor Joseph Henry,” by Hon. & S. 
Cox; ‘A Mother’s Influence,” by the late ex-Senator 
Pratt; ‘‘The Friends and Temperance ’’; ‘* Washington 
and his Mother,” illustrated; ‘* Uncle John Vassar,” by 
H. A. Seyguern, illustrated; ‘‘My Dream,” by R N. 
Sledd, D.D.; ‘“‘ A Syrian Lawsuit,” illustrated; ‘* Beauty 
and the Beast,’’ illustrated; ‘*A Wondertul Cat,” illus- 
trated; ‘‘Jerry’s Housekeeping,” illustrated, etc., etc, 


Home Purit: Sermon by the Editor —‘‘ Jesus, our 
Martyr King”; ‘‘ Popular Exegesis.” 


Poems: **Conquered at [.ast’’ (prize poem), by Maria L. 
Eve; ‘** Always with You,’’ by S. Gibson Foster; **Com- 
fort,” by James C. Lamb; ** The Legend of the Windows,” 
by Luther D. Bradley, illustrated; ‘*To Will and to Do of 
His Good Pleasure,” by Helen Marr; **The Maiden’s 
Dream,” illustrated; “Sympathy”; ‘‘Idlings with Na- 
ture,” illustrated; ‘‘The Day of Rest,” by James Gra- 
hame, illustrated; ‘Blowing Kisses,” illustrated; 
“ White Roses,”” by Margaret E, Sangster; ‘* Canute and 
his Courtiers” (a legend), illustrated, etc,, etc, 


“The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Af- 
flicted”’; ‘* Wit and Wisdom of Childboud,” etc. 


Miscetuany: ‘‘ Dying Prayer of King Edward VI.’’; 
«‘ Ruskin’s Bible Lessons”; ‘* The Cross-Bearer a Negro”; 
‘The Friends and Temperance’; ‘*Good for Evil’; 
‘- Twelfth Day”; ‘‘ The Kiosk of Ahmed, at Serkhej, In- 
dia’; ‘‘ Barbara Heck and the Card-players’’; “ Mr. 
Corbet and Mrs. Dick’’; “* Peasants of Courland’’; “A 
Prayer Answered ” ; *‘George and Robert Stephenson ”’; 
“Prayer of the Moslem”; ‘St. Cecilia”; ‘‘Tender- 
hearted”; ‘* All Kiss the Baby,” etc. 

At Home and Abroad; Editor’s Portfolio; The Calendar 
@ the Prayer-book; Music, etc. 





128 Quarto Pages. 100 Engravings. 


See 


Annual Subscription, $3; Six Months, $150; Four 
Months, $1; Siagle Copies, 25 Cents, Postpaid, 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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BY STATE AUTHORITY. 


THE KENTUCKY STATE LOT'LER x 
is drawn in pursuance of an act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Kentucky 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By the conditions of this act the managers were re- 
quired to execute TO THE STATE OF KENTUCKY A 
BOND IN THE PENAL SUM OF ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARs, conditioned for the prompt pay- 
ment of all prizes, and the faithful discharge of all duties 
imposed by said act, 

SIMMONS & DICKINSON, Managers. 


$14,000 == $1 


THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE SCHEME bt a BE 
DRAWN IN PUBLIC AT COVINGTON, 


APRIL 30th, 1879, 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION oF SWORN cOMMIS- 
SIONERS : 














SCHEME: 
D PHURG OE BIG GEG Be cc ccccccvccccceces $14,000 
1 Prize ot 8,000 is.. - 8,000 
1 Prizeof 4,000is.. 4,000 
2 Prizes of 2,500 are... 5,000 
4 Prizes of 1,000 are.. 4,000 
10 Prizes of 500 are, 5,000 
60 Prizes of 100 are. 5,090 
100 Prizes of rrr rrr 5,000 
200 Prizes of BB AUG, ccccccccce eccccee 5,000 
500 Prizes of WE BPG 00020s00ccesesese 5,000 
SE. BND casa cssccccensee 5,000 
27 Approximation Prizes amounting to.. 2,925 
1,896 Prizes amounting t0..........eseeeeee $67,925 


Whole Tickets, $1. 


Club rates upon application, 


Sar Address all orders to our General Eastern Avents, 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 
List of drawings published in the New York Herald. 
All out-of-town ticket-holders are mailed a copy of the 
official list as soon as received. 
Next drawing May 15th, 1879. 
Reliable Agents Wanted im every Town. 


AAT HAVANA 


TICKET OFFICE. 102 NASSAU S?.NY. 


Next Drawing, APRIL 25, 1879. First Prize, $200,000. 
Whole Tickets, $40; One- half, $20; One-quarter, "810; 
One-tenth, $4; One- twentieth, $2 ; One-fortieth, $1. 
Kentucky State Drawing, “April 30th. 

First Prize, $15,000. Whole Tickets, $1. 
Louisiana State, May 13th. 

First Prize, $30,000. Tickets, $24 Halves, $1. 

All German State Lotteries. 

KEPPICH & CO., Bankers, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 

In writing please mention Frank Lrs.iz’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


We will insert a seven-line advertisement one week in a 
list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a different 
list of 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks in a choice ot 
either of four separate and distinct lists containing from 
70 to 100 papers each, or four lines one week in all four 
of the small lists, or one line one week in all six lists 
combined, being more than 1,000 papers. We also have 
lists of papers by States throughout the United States 
and Canada. Send 10 cents for our 100-page pamphlet, 
Address GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR.S.B. COLLINS — 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B, COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B, COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


HORRIBLE! cirinitn 


30 years ; wa3 cured in six weeks by a simple remedy, 
and will send the receipt free to all afflicted. Address, 
with stamp, Rev. T. J. MEAD, Syracuse, N. Y, 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 


We guarantee ** BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS Sr eeecre 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, O 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


woop MANTEL Send stamp for circular, 


Epwarp G. CaLpwe.. & Co., 75 Harrison Ave., Boston. 


























from Nervous Dsgsurry, 








Trusses supplied to Soldiers and 
Sailors Ruptured in the Service, 
Address DITMAN’S TRUSS ANNEX, 2 Barclay St., N.Y. 








"7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free. SHaw & Co., AuGusTA, Maing. 





Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
5 in gold & jet, 10c, G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct, 





Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, etc. , Cards, in case, 
62 name in gold and jet, 10c. Dime Co. , Clintonville,Ct, 





of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw. with name, 
y 10c., postpaid. Geo, I. Resp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. — 
ALESWEN C195 SRR IES 


¢ A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 








Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








ANTED,.—Salesmen, local and traveling, pay liberal. 
Address with stamp Smith & Son, 24 Dey St., N. Y. 
M’f’rs of Patent Horse Collars,Cow Milkers, Novelties, etc, 








AGENTS. READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary o Lang r month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we o- Sam- 
ple free. A SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 








The Acknowledged Authority in Fashions. 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion. 
THE MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


The Spring Fashions 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS. 


Beautiful Colored and Plain Fashion 
Plates, 


IMPORTED FROM PARIS EVERY MONTH, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS PERIODICAL, 

Our subscribers, therefore, are promptly informed of 
the change of fashions, and are enabled to appear in the 
same style of toilets which prevail ip the French capital, 

Full and accurate descriptions are given of the latest 
American styles of ladies’ and children’s costumes. 

The contents of the Lapy’s MaGazine consist of serial 
novels, novelettes, sketches, society gossip, anecdotes, 
poems, etc,, etc. 


Published on the 15th of each Month, 
ANNUAL SuBSCRIPTION, $3, 50, postpaid, 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 65 and 57 Park Place, New York, 


ANOTHER NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


WANDERING WILL; 


Lost in the Bush, 


Just commenced in 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST OF THE 
JUVENILE WEEKLIES. 


A 16-page Four-column Admirably 
Illustrated Paper. 





New Serial and Short Stories 
appear constantly, replete with 
lively interest and stirring adven- 
tures. They are altogether free 
from vulgar sensationalism and 
the slightest tinge of coarseness, 
and inculcate pure and noble prin- 
ciples. 

The following are now in course 
of publication: ‘‘Three Boys: A 
Story of a High School”; “Roy 
the Ranger: A Story of the Mex- 
tcan War’; ‘‘ Floating to Fortune ; 
Or, Which was the Hero ?” and 
‘Wild Rose and Violet; Or, Fun 
at Mrs. Hawk’s.” 

Each Number contains Por- 
traits and Sketches of Distin- 
guished Pupils of the Public 
Schools; Easy Lessons in Phono- 
graphy; Tales with Boys about 
Foreign Lands; Papers on Div- 
ing; Incidents, Puzzles, Legerde- 
main, Sketches of Eminent Men of 
our Time, etc., etc., etc. 


Published every Monday, price 5 cts. at all newsdealers’. 
Annual subscription, $2.50, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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A clerical trial in the Church 





FRANK LESLIE'S s 
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[Apr 26, 1879. 





**A letter was recefv6l from the trustees 
of the church in which the Talmage trial is 
held complaining that the throng that has 
attended the tri of hes broken the pews, torn 
out the book-racks, written scurrilous sen- 
tences on the woodwork and in the bymn- 
books, and that thréafs had been heard of 
destroying an oil. painting belonging to the 
church. . The trustees inform the Presby- 
tery that if the ‘riotous crowd’ continues 
to damage the' property, they will hold tho 
Presbytery responsible for damages.”— 
ma N.Y. Sun. 











An , accused Clergyman preparing for defense. 


TO. 








Important to. to Mothers, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sootuine Syrup is the only 
thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, 
cures wind colic, regulates the bowels, and 
gives rest, health and comfort to mother and 
child. 


is incalculable. 


During the process of teething its value 
It softens the gums, reduces 
inflammation and allays all pain, thereby 
giving rest to the child and comfort to the 


mother. 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Paris and Lyons 


NOVELTIES, 


Silks, Satins, 
Velvets & Grenadines, 


In RICH and ELEGANT DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


Black & Colored Silks, 


BEST MANUFACTURES, the LATTER in ALL the 
NEWEST COLORINGS and TINTS, 
21 to 2% inches wide, from 


$1 to ‘$1.50 per Yard. 


GREATEST BARGAINS 


EVER PRESENTED AT RETAIL. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th & 10th STS. 
p hats | e. Pp « ti 
LARGEST AND MOST Sst COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


And all Materials necessary for 
CHINA AND TILE PAINTING. 
Handbook on the Subject, 50 cts. 
MARSCHING & CO.,, 


21 Park Place, New York. 
Be Send for Price List. -@a 


Frank Leslie's 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Pleasing Stories Completed in each Number 
They are all beautifully illustrated. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Price 15 cts. Annual subscription, $1.50, postpaid. 
Sold by all Newsdealers. 








J. 











FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine dis- 
tricts of France, Always aldara and wholesome. Sold 
only in cans. 

A pound can mailed to any address on receipt of 60 cts, 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. , 171 Duane St., NewYork. 

Most cheap powders contain ‘alum ; avoid them, espe- 
cially when offered loose or in bulk. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River RR. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 
NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA 
the HUDSON. 


Cc. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 


BOLLINGER 


CHAMPAGNE, 


(DRY.) 


F. DESSANDIER & C0. 


BRANDY. 
ALTNOPP’S 
INDIA PALE ALE, 


oe 


EDWARD & JOHN BURKE. 
SOLE AEGNTS. 


ALEXANDER BRANDES, 
* * * * HAMBURG. *# # # # 


Commission Merchant since 1849, 


Prime references given on American Houses, Advances to 
any amount on consignments, Specialties: Produce, But- 





See and 





















ter, Cheese, Lard, Meat, Sausages, Bonedust, Waste, ete. 
H Pri 
EveryMan —> Press?""!: 


etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For Lasiness, picesre, Ye young orold 
Catalogue of Presses, ‘I. ype, Etc., 
‘a 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 

Meriden, Conn 


HIS OWN 


aha ee 
FRESCO STENCILS. 








141 E, 52a St. J. Z- GIFFORD, New York. 


| SAVE MONEY 


By Ordering 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 
FROM 
NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT SUITS, 
RDER, 


$18, pode and $25, 


DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


TROUSERS, 
$5 to $8. 








SENT FREE. 

Samples of Cloths and Suitings, 
and Fashion Plates, with full 
directions for ordering Gents’ 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
by mail, with fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for samples, 
and give trial order to 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
241 Broadway, New York. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,” 


Nature’s Remedy Hee ig by a pret 
This justly celebrated lotion is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 


as full of healing. 

Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external 
remedy, safe to use and of great value, 

Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied. 

Never fails to relieve pain, from whatever cause. 

Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, Headache, Piles, Boils, 
Erysipelas, Contracted Cords, ete, 

Removes all soreness from Bunions, Chilblains and 
Corns, curing them. 

When used in sponge or foot baths, it at once relieves 
all pain and soreness of body, limbs or feet. 


‘Ss APANULE’ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Ask your druggist to get it for you if not on hand, 
Pint AND Qcart Bottves, 50c. AnD $1. 
LAZELL. MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents,N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop’rs, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 








Hauterive, Celestins, Grande-Grille, Hopital. 
SPRINGS OWNED BY THE FRENCH Gov GOVEREMEST. 


$10,000, 


For the purchase of Sootiuee Wedding Presents, Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, Silver, Bronzes, Paintings, 








ag ee cost. Elegantly cased Wedding Gilts, $5 
to $20, that cost $20 to $60, Watches by instalments, 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 
i150 Bowery, New York, 


Goods refinished as good as new and sold far below 











7 AND NOT 

















ad a “THAT = 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
by. Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 


sO 


culars free. J. Biren & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Almanac 


For 18709. 


Price only 25e, at all Newsdealers’, or by mail, postpai¢. 


BUY IT FOR YOUR HOMES, 


A pretty and instructive present. It contains a very 
carefully prepared almanac, chromos, over one hundred 
splendid engravings, etc., etc. Price only 25 cts. £Md 
by all newsdealers. Order from 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








orsford's 


Dread Preparation 


The Healthful and Nutritious 


Baking Powder, 


Invented by E. N. Horsford, late Professor in Harvard 
University. 


Better, Healthier and Chea than Ordinary 
Baking Powder. wind 





BARON LIEBIG, the greatest chemist in the 
world, said: ‘I consider this invention as one of the 
most useful gifts which science has made to ad 





Dr. M. H. HENRY, the celebrated Physician ot 
New York, said: ‘‘ The use of Horsford’s Bread Pre 
ration, offers admirable means for the introduction o: 
valaable element into the system.” 





Dr. J. C. BOOTH, the distinguished chemist of 
P hiladelphice said: ‘*We have no fresitation in recom. 
mending your Preparation as new and valuable.” 





Prof. RODNEY WELCH, Lecturer at Hahneman 
Medical College of Chicago, said: ‘The greatest im- 
provement ever made in raising bread without the use 
of yeast, is the process of Prof. Horsford.” 





The “ Horsford Almanac and Cook Book,” sent free 
on application. 


Rumford Chemical Works, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHATTERBOX. 


The New Monthly for ue the Entertainment. and 
Instruction of the Little Folks, 


THE GREAT. SUCCESS 


Which has attended the publication of this periodical 
encourages the Publisher to make still 
further efforts to render it 


Unrivaled as a Juvenile Periodical, 


It is carefully edited with the view of making the con- 
tents highly attractive to youthful readers ; to impart 
useful information, and inculcate strict 


PRINCIPLES OF HONESTY & MORALITY 


Each Number contains 
48 Quarto Pages, 
Profusely Embellished, 


And consisting of pleasing Stories and Tales, Adventur. 
highly interesting ee Articles, ‘Natural an 
Scriptural History, etc., etc, 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHATTERBOX 


Must not be confounded with others of a similar title, 
which are merely reprints of English works.’ Frank 

Leslie’s is a THOROUGHLY AMERICAN CHATTERBOX, 
for which the letter-press and illustrations are exclusively 
prepared. 








Published monthly. Price only 10 cents a number, or 
1 per year, postpaid, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
63, 65 & 67 Park Place, New Yor, 








